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AUNT PHILLIS’S CABIN; 
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SOUTHERN LIFE AS IT IS 


IPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., Philadel- | 


phia, have in press and will issue on the first of 
August rext— 


AUNT PHILLIS’S CABIN; or, Southern Life 
AsitIs. By Mrs. Mary H. Eastman. 


This volume will present a picture of Southern life taken | 
at different points of view from the one occupied by the | 
author of **Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


The writer being a native of the South, is familiar with 
the many varied aspects assumed by domestic servitude in 
the sunny my coe and therefore feels competent to give 
pictures of ** ern Life as it Is.” Pledged to no clique 
or party, and free from the pressure of any and ali extra- 
neous influences, she has written her book with a view to | 
its truthfulness; and the public at the North, as well as at the 
South, will find in ‘‘ Aunt Phillis’s Cabin” not the distorted 
picture of an interested painter, but the faithful transcript 
of a daguerreotypist. It is the truth that all profess to 


the | seek, and in a matter of such vital interest to the whole 


nation as Domestic Slavery. Truth—not highly wrought 
i inary representations—is above all things demanded. 
Sach trath in the enticing garb of a skilful fiction will 
“ Aunt Phillis’s Cabin” present. 

The author does not come before the public as the apo- 
logist of Slavery, but with the earnest desire to represent 
it as it is, and in doing so, she will show its ameliorating 
features in strong contrast with the painful scenes so ela- 





borately set forth in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” jy3l 2t 
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[ Opinions of the Press. | 


“ Having read this work carefully, we do not hesitate to 
rank it above both the ‘ Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The House of 
the Seven Gables,’ in depth, fertility, and precision of 
thought; in richness and variety of characterization and 
description; in power of imagination; in sly, sure, genial 
touches of humor, and masterly strokes of wit and irony.”’ 
_ Transcript. 

“It is beautifully written, and 


eriods fall like nature's 
music on the ear, sweetly and s: 


ly." — Times 
“It is not only written with much vigor of thought, 
but is also eminently suggestive to its readers,—a pecu- 
liarity of all Mr. Hawthorne’s works of fiction.”—Boston 
4s. 


“If we are not much mistaken, this will prove to be 
the most poptlar book of the season. There is more 
artistic merit, more subtle philosophy, more sound sense, 
more quiet humor, more concealed yet, when discerned, 

ow 1 sarcasm in this little work, than anything of the 

ind which we have seen for a long time.”—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

“No living American writer has the same use of lan- 

guage.”—Newport News. 


“After I had read the book for the story’s sake, I went 
through it again for the art, and was delighted with ite 
subtle delineations and delicate touches, both of character 
and sentiment, all fused into the main design. There are 
poetical significances in it werthy- of Tennyson, the rarest 
of poets.” — Albion. 

“Those who are familiar with Hawthorne's genius, 
would not need to find his name en the title page of 
this book, in order to settle the question of its authorship. 
There is a delicacy of thought and cageentet, a 
simplicity and naturalness and originality, a bright way 
of saying bright things, that acts upon the mind of the 
reader with a charm that is well nigh irresistible.”— 
Albany Argus, 

“The purpose of the story seems good. It will prove 
a useful lesson to those who seek to reform society b 
convulsive revolutions; or to benefit the race throu 4 
one —- channel; or to widen, by forcible means, the 
sphere and the influence of woman. That exquisite polish 
of language peculiar to Hawthorne, covers every page of 
the which, as a mere literary composition, indepen- 
dent of its interest, it is pleasant to read.”—Philadelphia 


Evening Bulletin. 
“This book is a fresh coin of real, living, thinking, 
talking, acting mortals from the prolific mint of Mr. Haw. 


thorne’s unsurpassed imagination; and the main charac- 
ters in itare sketched with so much truth and vigorous 
distinctness of individuality, that the reader sees them 
palpably before his face, and talks with them, as he ra- 
pa ly turns the pages of the intensely exciting volume. 

hose who have read his ‘Scarlet Letter’ or his ‘ House of 
Seven Gables,’ will lose no time before perusing this pro- 
duction of one of the first writers of fiction of which our 
country can boast. Those who have not yet made his ac- 
quaintance, should give themselves the pleasure by read- 
ing Blithedale.”—Buffalo Courier. 


self most remarkably to the reader. It is a book that will 
be read once, twice, a dozen times with profit. Its sen- 
tences flow with masterly grace and ease, and a rare 
rhetoric adorns @¢very page.”—Boston Bee. 

“Life and manner do not pass within Hawthorne’s 
yom without his acute observation, nice 

rimination and keen criticism; and not for cavil at 

what they are, rather than at what they should be; but 
for that wisdom which is man’s best teacher, the example 
or the warning of experience.” — Worcester Palladium. 

big book will be read with the most absorbing in- 
terest, and it will be resorted to again and again, and 
its es of wonderful beauty and surpassing power 
will be engraven on the memory. Certainly, on the 
whole, we deem it inferior to none of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
writings, and it will probably bave a still wider circula- 
tion than any of his previous works.”—Salem Gazette. 
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qHE DIPLOMACY OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


pine to the ular and generally re- 
coat ides, the Independence of the United 
was achieved without any of those 
diplomatic helps and accessories which make 
up 80 a of modern international 
history. It was hard fighting by continentals 
and volunteers at Bunker Hill, and Saratoga, 
and Trenton, and not cautious correspond- 
ence between plenipotentiaries or ministers 
of state at St. James’s or St. Cloud which ac- 
complished the triumphs of American liberty. 
Americans for the most part are educated, or 
at least grow up with, a decided contempt for 
the frivolities and the platitudes of diploma- 
tic science ; they regard it as and parcel 
of the eumbrous systems of despotic or mo- 
narchical government in Europe, having as a 
general rule its basis and substance in fraud 
and deception, and its highest results in suc- 
cessful trickery. Mr. retary Webster's 
cut-and-thrust letter to Chevalier Hulsemann 
delighted the public not only, nor so much, 
for its absolute Americanism in spirit, as for 
the marvellous life-blood with which it in- 
fused for a moment the dry bones of diplo- 
matic correspondence, just long enough to 
make that old century phantom, with his 
creaking joints and rusty sinews, to his own 
amazement join in the grand dance of nine- 
teenth century progress, to the huge delight 
of republican haters of despotism and di- 
wet 
But here, as is often the case, the popular 
notion is apt to confound the abuse of diplo- 
macy, Which in itself means only negotiation 
between nation and nation, with its legiti- 
mate use. Practically, nations and govern- 
ments, be they ever so free or ever so despo- 
tic, have, like individuals, their separate inte- 
rests to look after, their mutual relations to 
adjust, and their occasional disputes to settle, 
and, practically, diplomae with all its ma- 
chinery of substantives, adjectives, parenthe- 
ses, and cireumlocutions, is much less expen- 
sive and much more humane than fleets and 
armies, which serve their best purpose as the 
background supporters of efficient foreign 
ministers and envo If our Republic were 
in the eentre of Europe with the Czar of 
Russia on one side, the Kaiser of Austria on 
the other, and the Gallic cock flapping his 
in the neighborhood, we should have 
ed enough day and night of that profound 
science in the wisest heads which distance 
and the intervening ocean enable us now to 
disparage and ayo 
‘ ne we eagh ly eae of a more 
ismal drudgery than to be obliged to labor 
through the disentombed and deayed diplo- 
matic records of any nation, it is impossible 
to separate national diplomacy from national 
existence or national history ; and the ordinary 
dulness and insipidity with which it is eneum- 
bered, stand no more in the way of its real 
tnterest when actually the controlling power 
in the destinies of the world, than tedi- 
ous details of a protracted siege diminish the 
excitement or the glory of the storming of 
the citadel or the pitched battle under the 
walls which erown the long labor with suc- 
cess, Especially, the history of all wars and 
campaigns is incomplete without the annals 





~ The Diplomacy of the Revolution: An Historical 
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of the diplomatic warfare or strategy which 
precedes them, and which accompany them 
in the intervals of hostility, if not in the 
midst of it, and which are generally more 
than the under plot to the tragedy—the 
key to the whole contest. Thus Napoleon 
is no less wonderful or his history less ab- 
sorbing in its interest when the scene lies at 
— or at Tilsit, than at Rivoli or Auster- 
itz. 

Now, it is entirely a mistake to suppose 
that American history is divoreed from diplo- 
matic records, It ought rather to be the 
highest source of congratulation that, unlike 
that of too many other nations, the early 
diplomacy of this country is not a memento 
and a monument of its disgrace; it is no 
small matter for honest pride to be able, at the 
distance of two generations, in the review of 
the negotiations and diplomatic management 
which necessarily attended the struggles for 
independence, to echo the words of John 
Adams, that “we nowhere meanly solicited 
for friendships ;” and to recall the dignity 
and the firmness of demeanor with which 
the United States, represented by the sages 
of the revolution, at the outset of its separate 
existence entered into the councils of the 
great powers of Europe, an equal among 
equals, Less than this we now think ought 
not to have been done, but we are too apt in 
this day of an established prosperity not only 
to overlook or undervalue the heroism and 
the wisdom of this early diplomacy, but also 
absolutely to forget that it ever existed, 
still less to be mindful of the impress it has 
left on our national destiny and the duties it 
has bequeathed to ourselves. The claims of 
the subject are well stated in the following 
paragraphs :— 

** When the United States of America claim- 
ed from the nations of Europe a recognition 
of their independence, they declared in expli- 
eit language the position to which they 
thought themselves entitled ; and in their Di- 
plomatie Correspondence with the Govern- 
ments to whom they applied, they recognised 
most emphatically the rights and responsibili- 
ties which that claim implied. It is true that 
mighty changes have been wrought since their 
day ; but these changes, it must be remember- 
ed, have resulted from the natural develop- 
ment of principles at work even then. And if 
ampler power and maturer knowledge have 
brought increased weight, it will be matter of 
pride as well as advantage to know that the 
country is moving in the direction indicated 
by those great men who perhaps ‘ builded bet- 
ter than they knew,’ but who surely laid the 
foundations of this present power. It is no 
slight thing for a nation to ess a tradi- 
tional ae And if there 1s found in the 
diplomatic history of the Revolution the out- 
line of that foreign policy which the country's 
interests seem now to require ; if, consistently 
with national obligation and the broad re- 
quirements of national justice, may be found 
even then indicated the germ of that m 
which after events have only develo into 
fuller consistency, we will have that highest 

ntee of political wisdom, the solemn and 
impartial approbation of the past.” 


Mr. Trescot, in the modest but valuable 
Essay before us, has reseued the memory of 
the diplomacy of the Revolution from the 
oblivion and neglect into which it has fallen, 
and presented a finished and accurate sketch 
of that diplomacy. This subject is neces- 
sarily a part of American History, and the 
reader of Mr. Bancroft’s recent volume can- 
not have failed to perceive how much the 





Revolutionary history of our country has to 
deal with the movements of courts and cabi- 
nets in Europe, and to how great a degree 
the struggle for independence and the esta- 
blishment of a new Western Republic affect- 
ed and was destined to affect the common 
interests of nations. At the same time it is 
appropriately separated by Mr. T'rescot from 
the annals of the revolution, and made the 
theme of an historical study intended to dis- 
play with more distinetness the actual spirit 
and character of the diplomatic negotiations 
which did so much towards securing to the 
United States their proper place in the world. 
The narrative, though concisely told, covers 
a field replete with interest, and discloses 
with a very happy effect the memorable 
points of the period, and the transactions to 
which it relates, It is the work of a scholar 
who has communicated to his studies and 
their results something of the wisdom and 
forecast of statesmanship; and we commend 
it to the perusal of all whose attention has 
been called by the recent agitation of the 
question of our international relations, as 
caleulated to throw much light upon that in- 
teresting topic. 

The negotiations with France, resulting in 
the Treaty concluded through the efforts of 
Franklin and Arthur Lee, and which bound 
the interests of the two countries, the old 
monarchy and the new republic, so closely 
together that nothing was able to sever them 
—the negotiations with Russia, Holland, and 
Spain, and their important effects on Euro- 
pean politics and American independence, and 
the protracted negotiations with the British 
government, resulting in the final and glori- 
ous peace of 1783—form the topics of Mr. 
Trescot’s book, and which in the compass of 
150 pages developes the narrative and the 
moral of American Diplomacy. Leaving our 
readers to form a better acquaintance with it, 
we extract a part of the earnest and well 
written summary with which the author 
closes :— 





“The political position, therefore, of the 
United States at the period of its recognition 
may be thus described. They entered into the 
community of nations, having expressly recog- 
nised by word and deed the two essential 
principles of international law—principles 
which have governed the world from the 
Peace of Westphalia to the Congress of Vien- 
na—l, That within its political limits, the ac- 
tion of every nation is absolute and irresponsi- 
ble: 2. That there does exist among nations 
such a sympathy of interest as justifies politi- 
eal intervention, wherever the action of one 
power affects general questions, or modifies the 
relative strength of equal states. It has been 
at times the interest of strong ambition to re- 
present these principles as antagonistic, and to 
prefer the extravagant application of one, or 
the total exclusion of the other. But, fairly 
stated, they are limitations of overgrown 
power in different directions. Honestly ap- 
plied, they are strength to the weak, and 
checks to the strong. But while these are the 
general rules to govern national action, the 
special propriety of any system of foreign re- 
lations is determined by the character and in- 
fluence of national connexion. 

“Fortunately, the United States were brought 
into practical contact with the European eye: 
tem only in two ways—through the colan 
possessions of certain Euro powers which 
adjoined their borders, and through the eom- 


mercial interests which their own certain mari- 
time development would create. The illustra- 
tion and application of these principles belong 
of course to the history of an aftertime, when 
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the influence of the United States began to ex- 
ert itself the affairs of the world. But 
the benefit of the diplomatie labors of the Re- 
volution was, that then were distinctly de- 
elared the principles of a great system—a sys- 
tem simple ner conservative in itself, but 
which was, nevertheless, capable in its essen- 
tial nature of definite and consistent ones. 
sion, to meet the almost miraculous growth of 
the national interests. However perplexed at 
times has been the political history of the 
world, there is one great fact evident in its 
progress,—that although temporary necessities 
may conipel a nation to occtipy unusual posi- 
tions, there is an individual character stamped 
on the policy of each nation, which can be 
traced through its whole career; that Provi- 
dence seems to have trusted certain interests 
to each large combination of political society, 
in obedience to which it should govern its po- 


litical life, and its fidelity to which is the mea- | 


sure of its general prosperity. It was there- 
fore of mueh moment to a new nation, that its 
place should be ascertained and its system 
fixed. That importance cannot be more. elo- 
quently stated than in the language of an emi- 
nent contemporary of the revolution, ‘ Al- 
though a bold, a daring, or a lucky stroke may 
succeed for the hour or the season, or in the 
transient small affairs of individuals, yet 
nothing but system as it arises from the nature 
of the State will be efficient to any permanent 

rpose: to an empire, nothing but system 
even in the line of defence, will guard a State 
against and repel the attacks of fortune. The 
most daring fortitude, the most active eourage, 
unless it hath such foundation, would beeome 
folly and madness, and only ruin a State with 
more éclat. The acutest foresight, the firmest 
spirit, if acting and exerted only on the oeea- 
sion, can neither guard against nor resist its 
foree. 

Cheer uenennbee 

No temporary reasoning, no temporizing State- 
eraft me only to o¢easions, ean either be 
aware of or prevent her strokes; nor will the 
most inexhaustible fund of resource, or the 
most noble application of remedy, relieve men 
under the maladies which she brings upon 
their affairs System alone as it founds itself 
on the nature of things and the nature of man 
established in fact and truth, and uniforml 
pursued with spirit, can be adequate to the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a State. A sys- 
tem of this spirit and temper in the rulers, if 
there is a spirit in the people correspondent 
with it, commands fortune. Such a system in 
the great and arduous affairs of men, flows 
through the ever varying series of events, like 
a large and copious river through the varying 

ions of the earth. Its greatness is not 
affecte by small accidents or incidental 
chances. e floods of the mountains may 

ur down in torrents that shall disturb and 
‘oul its waters for a season, but it holds its 
course, and as it flows purging off all noxious 
mixture, clears again to the original purity of 
its element. The scorching drought of heaven 
may draw off much of its waters, but the 
abundance of its original and internal source 
is superior to such external diminution ; and it 
still holds on its course in one uniform tenor 
equal to all the purposes for which it flows. 
It may be precipitated into rapidity in one 
part of its current, it may be cheeked in an- 
other; it may be drawn winding through this 
vale or forced to make a circuit round that 
mountain; but its general course flows uni- 
form with itself, conforms to the nature of the 
country it passes through, and maintains the 
general direction which its issue bears to its 
source.’ 

“That a new nation should have been able 
at once to enter upon such a system is due of 
course much to circumstances; but it is also 
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and eminently due to the honesty, energy, and 
ability of ite rulers, It is a proud thing in a 
nation’s history, to have done great things ; 
but nobler still is it to do great things through 
great men. For then the highest ideas are 
embodied in the highest shapes: then princi- 
ples which in general eome home only to the 
student in his closet, to the philosopher in the 
enthusiasm of his speculations, in- 
spiring realities to the humblest citizen. The 
are identified with names familiar to the 
schoolboy, and enshrined in the homely affee- 
tions of a national heart. Then the glory 
which hangs about the past shines with no 
vague lustre, but is eoncentrated n brows 
towards which the eyes of each rising genera- 
tion are first directed with reverential admira- 
tion. And in that proud cirele of famous war- 
riors and great civilians whieh illustrates the 
history of the United States, none should stand 
in brighter light than the diplomatists of the 
revolution. bag d were, more particularly 
than any others, the representatives of the na- 
tion in  periene times, Far from home, un- 
sustained by sympathy, their Iabors hidden 
from the populat eye, surrounded by perplex- 
ities which none but themselves could fully 
know; simple men in the midst of courtly 
splendor, watched by ambassadors of old and 
haughty States, sometimes with jealousy some- 
times with hate, treated now with patronizing 

ity, then with supercilious indifference, they 

id fast to their faith in their eountry. The 

sustained their country’s fame; they vindi- 
eated their eountry’s interest; and through 
failure and success they spoke the same lan- 
guage of calm resolution And as time passed 
on, and kingdom after kingdom recognised 
them in the fulness of their ambassadorial 
charaeter, they kept the even tenor of their 
way undaunted by fortune, as they had been 
undismayed by difficulty. They n 
the great treaties whicli secured the independ- 
ence of their country with consummate ability. 
They used every honorable advantage with 
adroitness, they compromised no single interest 
through haste, they committed themselves to 
no exaggerated principles, and sacrificed 
nothing to temporary triumph, In the course 
of their long and uous labors, there were 
occasional pT onl of opinion ; and like all 
men, there were times when they failed in 
their purposes. But they worked together 
heartily for the common goed, and even when 
circumstances too strong for their control © 

osed their wishes, they never despair 

e very variety of their characters adapted 

itself to their necessities: and if the deferen- 
tial wisdom of Franklin smoothed the diffieul- 
ties of the French treaty, the energetic activit 
of Adams conquered the ot acles to the alli- 
ance with Holland, and the conduct of the ne- 
eters with England was guided by the in- 

exible firmness of Jay. Others there were 
whose fame is less, only because success did 
not crown their efforts. But through the 
whole period of this ~ itical time—in all the 
communications between che government and 
its representatives, the ¢ is the same firm and 
temperate counsel. They knew that the Old 
World was watching their conduct to draw 
its inferences and govern its policy, and they 


spoke and acted without passion or petulance. 
Men of quiet dignity, tried faith, and large 
ability, their words savored of no insolent bra- 


vado, no licentious sentiment. They ym 
to the great principles of international law for 
the warrant of their deeds and the tee 
of their claims. They felt that the right of in- 
dependent national existence was a privilege 


not to be lightly claimed; and they entered | 


into the old venerable circle of nations 
in no vulgar spirit of defiant equality, but 
ealmly, as conscious of right—resolutely, as 
conscious of strength -gravely, as conscious of 
duty.” 


y | does not preserve the same imposing dj 
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THE HUNDRED BOSTON ORATORs* 
Mr. James Srear Lorine, of Bostoy has 
taken the series of town orators, 0, the 
Massacre, Fourth of July celebrations. and 
such eecasional affairs as the arrival of |). 
fayette, for a capital chance to indulge iy g 
commendable taste for loeal history and t. 
sonal biography. The array upon the whoi, 





ity 
as Lord Campbell’s series of th, Ton 
Chaneellors, for instance, but this a Bn 


be expeeted by anybody; though, ‘ 
other bend, i fe anterisine hoo ee 


surprising how many gro. 

men this connectin thread has brought into 
the plan of Mr. Spear’s work. The town 
orators of Boston inelude the honored names 
of Warren fn 1775 on the “ Massacre *) 
John Hancock, Fisher Ames, Robert Treat 
Paine, John ang 4 Adams, Edward Everett 
Daniel Webster, the Choates, Curtis, Wip. 
throp, &e., &¢.; for Boston has, to hor 
credit, been chary of these public oceasions 
and has found in them opportunities at ono. 
of advancing the particular cause to }p 
pleaded, the social position of the orator, ang 
the general reputation of the city. New 
York prodigally, wastefully neglects these 
advantages. Distasteful as may be the ordi. 
nary fire and fary of a Fourth of July om. 
tion; any exercise of intellect on that day 
may be taken as an endurable substitute {o; 
the blind noise and reckless ers of our 
city celebration. Nor does it follow that an 
annual oration on that day may not be em. 
ployed as an instrament for the cultivation of 
true nationality and a refined civil life. It js 
to be regretted, we think, that New York has 
dropped these time-honored orations. The 
day, to be sure, is apt to be hot, and people go 
out of town; but there will always be no 
difficulty, in this oratorical land, of procuring 
a good orator and a full audience. These 
things, too, have an after life—connecting 
the new generations with the links of their 
forefathers. 

It is pleasant to turn over Mr. Loring’s 
gossiping pages. He writes con amore to be 
sure, with a pen full of egyric, which 
even patriotism wearies of at the hundredth 
repetition; but we are accustomed in such 
chronicles to a little vague enthusiasm, re- 
membering that if there were not a good deal 
of this commodity, no man could get through 
the labors of celebrating so large a number 
of mixed notables mediocrities. You 
cannot expeet the critical powers of an Ars- 
totle to be applied to such an undertaking. 
The man who puts his foot into such a thing 
will not boggle at a puff. 

Delightful are the unreserved communica- 
tions of the genuine antiquarian. Facts are 
facts in his eyes, and one pretty much of the 
same importance as another. Every date is 
an era. Every piece of prose broken into 
irregular lines is poetry. It is astonishing 
how much a certain ies of tombstone 
verse enters into the New England chron 
cles. The tie genius has produced no 
Spensers or Miltons in that region ; but wel'- 
nigh every country schoolmaster and paris 
el has paid the muse the compliment 
of recording his emotions in doggerel. 

You will find, reader, the Hundred Orators 


of Boston an excellent parlor-table cov- 
panion. Dipping into it at random, as we 
shall do on this occasion, you are pretty sure 
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consething uaint and notable re- 
ute pte of “ ; most remarkable men 


” 
country. 
af is a pleasant account ef 

que AUTHOR OF ADAMS AND LIBERTY. 
“Robert Treat Paine, whose name was ori- 
ginally Thomas, and changed in 1801 by an act 
of the Massachusetts re, as he was 
desirous of being known by a Christian name, 
abhorring an association of the man who, in 
his Age of Reason, lost his Common Sense, was 
born in Taunton, Bristol county, Mass., Dec. 9, 
1773. His father was the celebrated Robert 
Treat Paine, who acted as counsel for the 
crown, in com with Samuel Quincy, in the 
trial of the British soldiers for the massacre in 
King street; and was, moreover, one of the 
‘oners of the Declaration of Independence, 
pa residence was at the corner of Milk and 
Federal streets. Young Robert was early in 
the school of Master James Carter. In the 
ear 1781 he entered the Latin School, under 
r James Hunt; he | peverss at Harvard 
College in 1792, on which oceasion he deliver- 
ed an oration on the Nature and Progress of 
Liberty,—a theme naturally expected from a 
scion of the Revolution. He was stimulated 
to a taste for a by the famous Joseph Al- 
Jen, the laureate of his class, who inscribed on 
the college-wall several abusive satirical verses 
on Paine, who fearlessly repelled him in 
rhyme; and he once remarked, that if it were 
not for this cireumstance, probably he never 
should have undertaken a couplet. On leay- 
ing college, he entered the store of Mr. James 
Tisdale, a Boston merchant; but his mind was 
so mach absorbed in poetry, that he made en- 
tries in the day-book in verse, and once made 
out a ey we J in the same style. He 
soon became devoted to the theatre, which, 
contrary to law, had been established in Board 
Alley, in 1792, by a small party of actors from 

England, — 
dnd fhove of" Moral Lectures” took’ 

The law was abrogated, and in 1793 an ele- 
gant brick theatre was erected in Federal 
street, on which oceasion the prize medal was 
awarded to him for the best prologue en the 
occasion. His mind was so averse to mercan- 
tile pursuits, that he left Mr. Tisdale in 1794. 
In October of that year he established a politi- 
eal and literary paper,—* The Federal Orrery,’ 
—in which a peta ‘The Jacobiniad,’ a poli- 
tical poem, and also ‘The Lyars,’ from both of 
which passages appear in this volume. So 
caustic and personal were these productions, 
that it drew upon him the summary vengeance 
ofa mob, whe attacked the dwelling of Major 
Wallach, with whom he resided, “a who gal- 
lantly defended his castle, and compelled them 
to retreat. The son of a gentleman at whom 
the shafts of wit had been aimed called upon 
Paine for satisfaction, which was denied. 
The parties accidentally met,—Mr. Paine pre- 
sented his pistol, but the assailant fearlessly 
rushed forward, and violently assaulted him. 
In 1797 Mr. Paine married Elizabe’ Baker, 
who was a retired actress, and they were for- 
bid his father’s dwelling. They were hospita- 
bly sheltered in the family of —_ Wallach 
for the es of fifteen months. With tears of 
tude Mr. Paine once remarked, ‘When I 
ost a father, I gained a wife and found a 
friend.’ In the year 1798 a reconciliation was 
effected ; and it is related that at a congratula- 
mae, the forthcoming sentiments were 
cly advanced, ‘The love of liberty and 
thé liberty of loving;’ ‘ Champagne to real 
friends, and real pain to sham friends.’ Paine 
was bold in his views, quick at retort, and 


sometimes fearfully sarcastic. His genius was 
certainly of a high order, and his imagination 
Prolific. His talents always commanded ad- 


miration, his wit excited merriment and de- 





light. He was followed and eulogized, honored 
by social attentions in the higher ranks, and 
viewed as the first poet ef the town. His 
poem on ‘The Invention of Letters’ was 
reatly admired, and Washington sent him a 
etter highly expressive of admiration at its 
merits. It afforded him a profit of fifteen 
hundred dollars. ‘The Ruling Passion,’ in- 
tended as a gallery of portraits, is a rare pro- 





duction, for which he realized a profit of 
twelve hundred dollars. 

“In 1798 Mr. Paine wrote the celebrated na- 
tional song of Adams and Liberty; and never 
was a political song more favorably received 
than this patriotic effusion. Visiting Major 
Russell, of the Ceutinel, it was pronounced as 
imperfect, for the conception of Washington 
was not advanced. The sideboard was re- 
plenished, and Paine was ready for a libation, 
when Major Russell familiarly interposed, and 
insisted, in his humorous manner, that he 
should not slake his thirst till he had written 
an additional stanza, in which Washington 
should be introduced. Paine paced back and 
forth a few minutes, and, oaddenly starting, 
called for a pen. He forthwith wrote the fol- 
lowing sublime stanza : 


‘Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 


Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
For unmoved, at its pre would Washington stand, 
And sree. with his breast, the assaults of the 
under! 


His sword from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap, 
And conduet with its point every flash to the deep!” 


A Reminiscence of Henry Clay, in a re- 
buke of Josiah Quincy, in the House of Re- 
presentatives :— 


HENRY CLAY AND JOSIAH QUINCY. 


“During the discussion in Congress on the 
war with Great Britain, Mr. Quincy suffered 
himself at times to be so passionately inflamed 
with opposition to the Democratic members, 
as to forget, in the warm excitement, the pure 
feeling of decorum and dignified respect so im- 
portant to a repens station ; = the 

ignancy of his grief, after impetuously pour- 
as nts figures as follow, fhe Seartnleaeed 
the momentary pleasure of hurling around 
bitter invectives. He deseribed them, it is 
said, as ‘young politicians, with the pin- 
feathers yet unshed, and the shell siicking upon 
them,—perfectly unfledged, though they flut- 
tered and cackled upon the floor of Congress ; 
bloodhound mongrels, who were kept in pay 
to hunt down all that opposed the court: a 
pack of m dogs of recent importation, 
their backs still sore with the stripes of Euro- 

n castigation, and their necks marked with 
the check-collar.’ At another time he de- 
scribed them as ‘fawning sycophants, reptiles 
who crawled at the feet of the president, and 
left their filthy slime upon the carpet of the 
palace.’ 

“Henry Clay, then the champion of the De- 
mocratic party, repelled the rude severity of 
Josiah Quincy with great effect, remarking of 
Jefferson, that ‘he is not more elevated by his 
lofty residence upon the summit of his own 
favorite mountain, than he is lifted by the 
serenity of his mind, and the consciousness of 
a well-spent life, above the malignant ions 
and bitter feelings of the day. No! his own 
beloved Monticello is not less moved by the 
storms that beat against its sides, than is this 
illustrious man by the whole British pack, set 
loose from the Essex kennel! When the gen- 
tleman to whom I have been compelled to 
allude shall have mingled his dust with that of 
his abused ancestors—when he shall have 
been consigned to oblivion, or, if he lives at 
all, shall live only in the treasonable annals of 
a certain junto,—the name of Jefferson will be 
hailed with gratitude, his memory honored 
and eheriahed. as the second founder of the 
liberties of the people, and the period of his 


administration will be looked back to as one 
of the happiest and brightest epochs of Ame- 
rican histery—an oasis in the midst of a sandy 
desert. But I beg the gentleman's pardon; 
he has, indeed, secured to himself a more im- 

rishable fame than I had supposed. I think 
it was about four years ago that he submitted 
to the House of Representatives an instructive 
proposition for an impeachment of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. The house condesecended to consider it. 
The gentleman debated it with his usual tem- 
per, moderation, and urbanity. The house 
decided upon it in the most*selemn manner, 
and, although the gentleman had somewhere 
obtained a second, the final vote stood, one 
for, and one hundred and seventeen against, 
the proposition! The same historic page that 
transmitted to posterity the virtue and the 
glory of Henry the Great of France, for their 
admiration and example, has preserved the in- 
famous name of the frantic assassin of that ex- 
cellent monarch !’” 


The lovers of gossip may be pleased with 
this extraordinary notice of 


RUFUS CHOATE, 


“A satirical journalist, remarking of the 
rhetorical eloquence of Rufus Choate in his 
arguments for the license of spirituous liquors, 
at Boston, in 1847, says that, as he shot his 
piercing, resolute eyes, hither and thither, 
por on that solemn face, and poured out 
those deep tones of awful solemnity, rolled up 
those tremendous climaxes, raised his com- 
manding form upon his toes, came down upon 
his heels like two paviors’ hammers, and shook 
the whole firmament of the Common Council 
chamber, like an earthquake, we could not but 
imagine what a sensation he would have pro- 
duced as a revival preacher, er a Richard the 
Third »n the stage. But, if he has mistaken 
his x to either of the latter professions, 
the mascake is very slight and insignificant. 
Seeking undoubtedly for dramatic effect, he 
seemed to combine in a high degree the talents 
of all three professions. Choate has a playful 
sympathy with the ludicrous side of thinge, 
says Whipple, as, in his speech on the Oregon 

uestion, in which he uses the figure of the 
be islature putting its head outof the window, 
ent th a voice all over the world, speaking to 
the negotiators of the pending treaty, bidding 
them God speed ; but insinuating that, if they 
did not give up the whole subject in dispute, it 
would be settled by main force. It has been 
said of Choate, that he drives in a substantive 
and six; but unlike Burke, who had his reins 
upon them all, each restrained with a care es- 
sential to a proper guidance. 


. * * * ” 


“The mind of Choate is as rapid as consists 
with sanity. In the attempt to keep pace with 
him, reporters, as already intimated, throw 
down their pencils in despair. His own pen 
traces, in the same vain attempt, one long, 
waving, illegible line, scarcely to be read b 
himself, and defying the scrutiny of others. It 
has been said of him, that, if the magnetic 
telegraph were affixed to his lips, the words 
would leap on the wires. His style is the 
poetry of prose, with here and there an ex- 
pression, which, to use the questionable ex- 
pression of Burke, rises from poetry into elo- 

uence, some thoughts which entrance, some 
fea which burns. Such is that inimitable 
comparison, when speaking of the principles 
of Raaiy Clay. He said they rise! like the 
peaks of a lofty mountain-range, from the 
table-land of an illustrious life. Such is that 
sentiment, worthy of Patrick Henry, the great- 
est orator of America, when, in the very words 
which we may suppose the forest-born Demos- 
thenes would have used, he said, ‘What! 
banish the Bible from schools! Never, while 
there is a piece of Plymouth Rock left large 
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to make a gun-flint of The auto- 
graph of Mr. Choate, says one, somewhat re- 
sembles the ma) of Ohio, and looks like a piece 
of crayon-sketching done in the dark, with a 
three- fork. His hand-writing eannot 
be deciphered without the aid of a pair of 
compasses and a quadrant.” 


We do not recollect seeing this noticed 
elsewhere :— 
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AN EARLY ORATION BY WEBSTER. 


“We have seen a very impressive funeral 
eration on Ephraim Simonds, a member of the 
senior class of Dartmouth College, who died at 
Hanover, April 18, 1801, delivered by Mr. 
Webster, who was also a member of the same 
elass. We will quote a passage from the exor- 
dium: ‘All of Lim that was mortal now lies 
in the charnels of yonder cemetery. By the 

rass that nods over the mounds of Sumner, 
Merrill, and Cook, now rests a fourth son of 
Dartmouth, constituting another monument of 
man’s mortality. The sun, as it sinks to the 
ocean, plays its departing beams on his tomb, 
but they reinimate him not. The cold sod 
presses on his bosom; his hands hang down in 
weakness, The bird of the evening shouts a 
melancholy air on the poplar, but her voice is 
stillness to his ears. hile his pencil was 
drawing scenes of future felieity,—while his 
soul fluttered on the gay breezes of hope,—an 
unseen hand drew the curtain, and shut him 
from our view.’ Our young orator, at this 
time, had been so inspired with the brilliant 
ami fervid style of President Wheelock, that 
he gave stronger indications of rising to emi- 
nence in poetry, than in law or polities. The 
first published oration of Webster was deliver- 
ed at Hanover, July 4, 3800. It will be found 
in the library of the Antiquarian Society.” 


And this solemnity may fitly introduce a 
notice of the Rev. Edward Prescott, a 
brother of the historian’s, and a friend of the 
pastor Croswell :— 


THE REV. EDWARD GOLDSBOROUGH PRESCOTT. 


“Tn his earliest childhood, Mr. Prescott made 
it his chief delight, it is said, to enact the pas- 
tor. Seldom has it happened that a life has 
wandered further astray than his,—dissolute, 
perhaps, even as the immortal Col. Gardiner, 
—from this its earliest promise, to bring it out 
so clear, and full, and beautiful, at last. From 
the immediate centre of what the world calls 
pleasure, says Bishop Doane, with everythin 
that could infatuate the heart and overwor 
the brain,—in professional suceess, in official 
station, in worldly = Preseott, by 
God's grace, escaped. evious to taking holy 
orders, Mr. Prescott remarked to a friend, ‘I 
have served the devil long enough, and I will 
henceforth devote myself te God.’ He gave 
the whole power his soul to divinity, 

rayer, and Christian effort; and most firmly, 
rom the pure love of his boy’s heart, in the 
parish of St. John’s, at em, N. J., over 
whieh, about the year 1836, he became the 
rector, and ever sent out, towards the wide 
world from which he was rescued, warm 
thoughts of joyful titade that he had 
eseaped its snares. He was always anxious to 
show that he had taken this stand, and was 
to shrink, on no occasion, from avowing him- 
self a true follower of the Cross. e was 
married by Bishop Doane, in St. John’s Church, 
New Jersey, in the year 1835, to Miss 
ret J. Smith, of that parish, He loved the 
san and its worship. He would have 
lived in it. Its very nails and hinges had for 
him, says Doane, a sacredness. Our rector 
had devoted so mueh of his life to military 
ambition, that, leng after he had entered the 
clerical professiun, his mind would dwell upon 
it; and one day, meeting an early military as- 
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sociate at the Astor House, in New York city, 

who informed him that a military review was 

to take up in the city, Mr. Preseott re- 

marked he pa not repress his desire to wit- 

_ the seene, and they proceeded direetly to 
€ spot. 

“The sermons of Mr. Preseott were of high 
ability and eloquence, and fruitful in doctrine 
and practical sentiment ; and should be reseued 
from oblivion, as their appearance to the public 
eye would advance the reputation of theologi- 
eal literature, and extend the growth of piet 
in our republic, As a eatechist for the you 
of his parish, he was intensely devoted to the 
work, and displayed iar tact, endearing 
himself to the young lambs of the flock. At 
length, the slow decay which wasted his life 
brought him, as men say, to his death. On 
the 8th of April, 1844, he took from 
Boston for the Azores Islands, hoping the re- 
storation of his health. The pale cheek, that 
warmed itself into a smile of melanchely, is 
colder now than the salt wave that moans his 
lonely requiem, Prescott waits in the deep 
eaves, a thousand fathoms down, until the 
sea shall yield her dead. The beautiful sur- 
plice, made for him oS his dear mother, in 
which he ever gracefully officiated, Mr. Pres- 
eott bequeathed to his closest friend, the Rev. 
William Croswell, of Boston, who, on reeeiv- 
ing it, remarked that it would be a suitable 
winding-sheet for himself; and, on his recent 
sudden decease, the surplice of Prescott en- 
shrouded the remains of Croswell. What 
over-payment of a father’s best exertions, of a 
mother’s least reserving sacrifices, a minist 
for souls like that of Edward Goldsborough 
Prescott!” 


To which, for the sake of another good 
man, we may add the poem written by Wil- 
liam Croswell :— 


ELEGIAC. 


(ois in a copy of Milton, presented by the late Rev. 
Fdward G. P who died on his passage to the 


Azores, on the third day after his from soston, 
on board the Harbinger, April 11, 1244] 


“Thy cherished gift, departed friend, 
With trembling I unfold, 
And fondly gaze upon its lids, 
In crimson wrought and gold: 
I open to its dirge-likée strain 
On one who died at sea,— 
And as I read of Lyeidas, 
I think the while on thee! 
Thy languid spirit sought, in vain, 
e beautiful Azeres, 
But, ere it reached the middle main, 
Was rapt to happier shores ; 
As in a dream-like haleyon calm, 
It entered on its rest, 
Amid the groves of Paradise, 
And islands of the blest, 
Kind friends afar, at thy behest, 
Had fitted bower and hall, 
To entertain their kindred guest, 
In ever green Fayal: 
In greener bowers thy bed is made, 
And sounder is thy sleep, 
Than ever life had known among 
The chambers of the deep! 
No mark along the waste may tell 
The place of thy repose, 
But there is One who loved thee well, 
And loved by thee, Wao knows; 
And though now sunk, like Lycidas, 
Beneath the watery floor, 
Yet Tus great might who walked the waves 
ae thy dear ws restore. 
ough years may first , no time 
His purpose shall derange, ” 
And in His guardianship thy soul 
Shall suffer no sea-change ; 
And when the depths give up their charge, 
Oh, may our welcome be, 
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With thine, among Christ’s ransomeg 


Where there is no more sea! 


WiiuaM Croswetz, 
Sr. Perer’s Pansonace, Auburn, October, 1344, 
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[Concluded from our last number). 

V.A comet translation, also, of the 
“ Beschryvinghe van Nieuw-Nederlandt door 
Adriaen van der Donck, beyder rechten doe. 
toor. Tweede druk. Te Amsterdam by §, 
Nieumen, of, 1656.” This extensive descrip. 
tion, searee even in this country, is specially 
intended to call attention to the fertility and 
natural advantages of New Netherlands, and 
to promote emigration thither. At the same 
time it contains very important information 
as to the manners of the Indians. Van der 
Donck, whilst composing it, was himself ap 
inhabitant of the island Manhattan, and, for a 
long period, among the most distinguished 
men of the rising colony. The present 
translation is from the hand of Mr. Jeremiah 
Johnson, of Brooklyn, a gentleman who 
claims the Dutch descent, though his name 
would lead to a different conclusion. As far 
as I am to judge about the matter, he, gene. 
rally, fulfilled his task with great ability. In 
a few instances only, he has been led to 
mistakes so pardonable in a person who 
knows a language only by study, to wit: 
when Van der Donck treats the question why 
the original natives of North America pass, 
in our language, by the name of “ wilden,” 
he subjoins the following note : “The sexes 
are admirably distinguished in the Dutch 
language, in the case of the Indians. Wil 
is male; Wilden is female. The terms are 
much softer than the English, of Indian and 
squaw.” 

VI. Extracts, translated from the “ Korte 
historiael ende journzel aenteyckeninge van 
verseheyden Voyagiens in de vier deelen des 
Wereldts Ronde, als Europa, Afriea, Asia,- 
ende America gedaen (van 1618 tot 1644) 
door David Pieterszen de Vries, Artillery- 
Meester vande Ed. M. Heeren gerommit- 
teerde Raden van Staten van West-Vries- 
landt ende |’ Noorder-Quartier; waer in 
verhaelt werd wat batailjes by te water 
gedaen heest: yder landthhap zyn gedierte, 
gevogel, eur. Alekmaer, 1655. This book 
is of the greatest scarcity. Researches, made 
in Holland some time ago, in order to dis- 
eover a copy of it, have been without suc- 
eess.* At New York there exist only manu- 
a Rema from it, a translation o which, 
by Dr. G. Troost, is now published in the 
“Collections ” before me. From these ex- 
tracts we learn, that De Vries was endowed 
with a more than ordinary spirit of enterprise 
and courage, and that he was a worthy son 
of the port of Hoorn, that nursery of bold 
and skilful seamen. In the year 1630 he 

lanted a small colony about the South- 
River or Delaware, for the purpose of fertil- 
izing the soil and establishing a harbor for 
the whale fishery. The » who had set- 
tled there, were killed by the Indians oe. 
the absence of De Vries. This event 


not the boid man, and, three years 
later, he was en in establishing a colony 
of Dutch planted in Guiana, This also 


ving unsuccessful, he again looked for 
Now Netherlands, where he tried to form 4 
colony of Netherlanders on Staten Island, 
at the mouth of the Hudson. Even this at 








Whilst 1 am told that Mr. Lants, 6 
° work. 
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ae . 
by the feeble desire of our 
re aaonty to ttle in the then waste North 
America, Not yet disheartened, De Vries, in 
1640, bought frome wr pepe vera ar 
up along the Hud- 
morgens OtMyo’ caused to be tilled and 
= priated for the feeding of cattle ; to this 
+P lishment he gave the name of Vreisen- 
dale, Until 1644 he continued in New 


‘etherlands, struggling with every sort of 
prs owed gene y to the want of as- 
sistance from fatherland. His book 
spreads much light over the condition of our 
colony at that period. He, for himself, 
shows that he was a noble-hearted man, re- 
probating “every cruel treatment inflicted 
upon the natives, notwithstanding the severe 
josses he suffered from them. It is to be 
jamented, that the feelings of all the Dutch 
then established in New Netherlands, were 
not in this regard as humane as his. He 
publishes some ulars which greatly 
jessen the praise given to our countrymen on 
account of their relations with the North 
American aborigines, and, at the same time, 
teach great moderation in judging and con- 
demning the actual measures taken by the 
Government of the United States in regard 
to the wretched and almost extinct Indian 


tribes. 

VII. Under this head have been gathered 
all the chapters armen Dee New Netherlands, 
of the deseription published by the cele- 
brated De Laet, under the following title: 
“Nieuwe wereldt ofte beschryvinghe van 
West-Indien. Leyden, 1625.” The transla- 
tion has been, with the greatest care, pre- 
pared by Mr. Folsom, who did not spare 
even the trouble of collating the original 
edition with the Latin and French transla- 


tions. 
VII. The history of the actual New 
York begins with the appearance, in Septem- 


ber, 1609, of the bold Henry Hudson in the 
river now bearing his name, with the vessel 
“de halve maan,” fitted out by the Dutch 
East India Company ; henceforth it is not 
extraordinary that, at New York, the warm- 
est interest is shown for every particular in 
relation to this voyage. A journal of it, 
written by Hudson himself, has existed; 
De Laet, doubtless, had it before him when 
writing the just mentioned description ; but 
since then it has been lost, notwith- 
standing the most active researches, until 
. ba . has sae a Even 
or the glory of our fatherland this loss 


is to be it being very probable 
that Hudson, by the manner in which he 


prey oy his journal, will have full ved 
the fact that he was in Dutch serdis wien 
he entered the exploring ition of 1609, 
a fact boldly contested in former times by 
the jealous English. It is but a trifling com- 
pensation to the loss suffered, that the jour- 
nal of one of Hudson’s companions has 
been preserved by being published in the 
rare work of Purchas: “The Pilgrims, 
London, 1625.” This companion was the 
English mate, Robert Juet, for among the 
sixteen or eighteen men composin , in 1609, 
the crew of “de halve maan,” bo 
and Dutch were to be found. A | part 
of the said journal has been reprinted in this 
Volume of the “Collections of the New 
York Historical Society.” It gives some 
few particulars as to the direction taken by 
Hudson, the coasts visited by him, and the 
intercourse he had with the natives. 

IX. X. XL Under these heads we find 





extracts from English writers who, in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, describing 
the colonies planted by their own country- 
men in North America, at the same time 
gave some notice of ours. These extracts, 
elucidated by the interesting remarks of the 
actual editor, fully prove that the jealousy of 
the English as to our establishment on the 
Hudson river, is as old as the establishment 
itself. When, in 1613, the British Captain 
Argall was sent by the Government of Vir- 
ginia on an expedition against the French 
colonists of Acadia, he made a passing visit 
to the island of Manhattan, and was very 
angry to find there Dutchmen who did not 
consider themselves as English subjects. At 
that period already (four years after Hud- 
son’s voyage), they had, by building some 
few houses, laid the first foundations of the 
future New York, and they carried on an ac- 
tive fur-trade with the Indians. The British 
Captain called them alien intruders on the 
dominions of the King of England, and 
boldly declared the colony on the Hudson 
river to be a part of Ris swe the more so as 
it was a discovery of Hudson, an English- 
man, This visit seems to have compelled 
the Dutch planters to protect their settle- 
ments by erecting forts. 

XII. Some documents translated from 
the Dutch colonial records. Among them 
occurs a list of the names and a calculation 
of the possessions of the wealthiest inhabit- 
ants of New Amsterdam, made out in 1673, 
when for ashort period the colony re-entered 
the dominions of the Dutch republic, and 
when it was judged necessary to impose 
extraordinary taxes, in order to provide for 
the public defence against the English. By 
this list it is proved that, among the citizens 
of the rising town, Dutch persons were 
found whose estates, according to the estima- 
tion of a Board of Assessors, elected by the 
inhabitants themselves, were worth 30;000, 
50,000, and 80,000 florins. 

XIII. Perhaps none of the documents 
contained in these “Collections” gives a 
more striking proof of the interest conserved 
at New York, for the descent from the Dutch 
planters, than the one published in this 
article. Without this motive, its being 

rinted in the proceedings of a learned So- 
ciety would aiaaty be an absurdity. It isa 
list for the pastoral visitations, composed in 
1683, by Henricus Selyns, Pastor of the 
Dutch Protestant Congregation in the city of 
New York. This list contains about 700 
names of Church-members, which names, 
almost without exception, are genuine Dutch 
ones. The streets also are mentioned, and 
there is something surprising to the Dutch 
reader in the fact, that at the said period, a 
heerengracht, koning straat, prinsen straat, 
straat, brouwer straat, etc., were to be 
found in New York as well as in our Dutch 
cities. 

XIV. About the year 1637 the Swedes, 
encou by the reports of a Dutch de- 
serter, Planted a colony on the Delaware ; 
this colony gradually en and was called 
Nya Sverige (New Sweden). The Dutch 
who, already long before, had taken posses- 
sion of the borders of the Delaware, to 
which they had given the name of Quid 
Rivier uth River), and who had built 


there a few small forts, felt somewhat uneasy 
at the appearance of the new visitors. 
Quarrels soon arose between the Directors 
of New Netherlands:and New Sweden, fol- 
lowed afterwards by hostilities, happily of no 


bloody character. They were terminated 
through the conquest of the Swedish colony 
by Pieter Stuyvesant, then Director-General 
of New Netherlands. The Swedish planters 
have since formed a part of the general popula- 
tion of the colony, but not so entirely that all 
intercourse between them and the land of their 
ancestors ceased. Until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, clergymen have been re- 
gularly sent from Sweden, in order to preach 
the gospel in the Swedish (Lutheran) con- 
gregation on the Delaware. One of these 
pastors, J. Acrelius, has, in 1759, published, 
at Stockholm, a History of New Sweden. 
The most interesting parts of this work, 
translated from the Swedish into the Eng- 
lish language, have been selected and pub- 
lished in this volume of the “Collections of 
the New York Historical Society.” 

XV. Mr. Folsom, the already mentioned 
editor of this volume, has gathered, in this 
division, some particulars relating to the four 
Dutch Directors-General who, successively, 
until the loss of New Netherlands, governed 
the colony. The last of the four, Pieter 
Stuyvesant, was a man of great talents and 
military courage, whose remembrance is still 
living at New York, and whose descendants 
continue to occupy a high rank in the general 
consideration. A portrait of Stuyvesant, 
from which is copied the engraving which 
adorns this volume, exists still in the posses- 
sion of one of his descendants. This worthy 
Dutch magistrate continued his residence in 
his bouwery or farm, on the island of Man- 
hattan, after the subjection of our colony to 
the English in 1664. The soil he tilled is 
actually covered by the most populous wards 
ef New York, but still partly owned by the 
Stuyvesants. For myself, being born at 
Haarlem, it was an agreeable surprise to find 
among the materials collected by the learned 
Mr. Folsom about Stuyvesant’s administra- 
tion, an extract from the Haerlemse Saterda- 
eghse Courant, of Sept. 17th, 1661, in the ori- 
ginal Drtch. Idon’t remember to have seen 
such an early Haarlem newspaper, though the 
file set of it, in the possession of Messrs. En- 
schede, runs up, I believe, until that period. 
The extract is published, because it proves 
that the commerce and navigation between 
the old and the new Netherlands were already 
of some importance, in the year 1661. The 
articles then exported from our colony chiefly 
consisted of tobacco and peltry. 

XVI. Finally, Mr. Folsom gives an histori- 
cal sketch of the New York Historical Society. 
Due mention is made in it of the remarkable 
fact (known already in this country) that this 
learned institution, in 1838, memorialized the 
Legislature of the State of New York, on the 
subject of sending an able person to Europe, 
in behalf of historical science, and for col- 
lecting and carrying over documents relative 
to the early history of the colony, which re- 
quest was granted with great liberality. An 
act to this effect was presented to both houses 
of the legislature of New York, and carried, 
with great unanimity, on May 2d, 1839. _Un- 
der the act thus passed, Mr. J. Romeyn Brod- 
head was intrusted with this scientific explor- 
ing expedition. This gentleman, having 
resided some time ago at the Hague as an 
attaché to the Legation of the United States, 
was considered to be a very suitable agent for 
researches that were to take place principally 
in this country. As he did not arrive in the 
Netherlands until 1841, the result of his mis- 
sion could not be known at New York during 





the publication of this volume of the “ Collee- 
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has been favorable.* Mr. Brodhead, princi- 
ly in the archives of the kingdom at the 
and guided by the directors of that 
repository, has been able to take notice of a 
rich collection of official records, autograph 
letters, maps, etc., relative to the history of 
New Netherlands. The copying and drawing 
of these documents lasted several months, 
and, when finished, gave a result of about 
4000 pages. Besides these, copies of a quan- 
tity of pieces, important in regard to New 
Netherland, and discovered after his depart- 
ure, were forwarded to him. Having left the 
Hague, Mr. Brodhead visited London and 
Paris, for the purpose of selecting from the 
archives of the former English and French 
Colonies in America, whatever he thought 
proper for the fulfilling of his task. In both 
Capitals his researches were successful. A 
future volume of the Collections of the New 
York Historical Society will, doubtless, con- 
tain much interesting information as to his 
historical discoveries. At any rate his visit 
to the archives at the Hague has proved that 
the Dutch historian, who now should wish to 
write a history of New Netherlands, would be 
able, by the aid of the documents contained 
in this large repository, to compose one much 
more complete than that of Mr. Lambrecht- 
sen van Ritthem. 

One fact more is to be noticed. To the 
just mentioned history of the New York His- 
torical Society, a list of its members is sub- 
joined, containing also, among the names of 
the foreign members, those of the deceased. 
It was with feelings of deep melancholy that 
I saw from this list, that the four Dutch gen- 
tlemen, who were eleeted before the year 
1841, have all been lost to the fatheriand; 
they were, J. M. Kemper, N. E. Lambrechtsen 
van Ritthem, J. H. Vander Palm, and H. 
van Royen. ButI may add, that at this mo- 
ment one new Dutch member at least 
has been enrolled in the New York Historical 
Society. Some time ago this Institution 
elected, as a member, the learned historian, 
Mr. J, C. de Jonge, director of the archives 
of this kingdom, who so powerfully promoted 
the views of this Society. D. Vercens.* 

The Hague, February 5th, 1845. 





BUSINESS OF A LONDON WHOLESALE BOOK- 
SELLER. 


Tue business of the day begins at nine 
o'clock, or in some houses a little earlier. 
Punctuality of attendance is so essential that, 
in houses where many assistants are kept, it 
is customary to have a book in which the 
sign their names as they arrive. This boo 
is (I can answer for one firm at least) re- 
moved into the private counting-house as the 
last stroke of nine vibrates, and the unlucky 
arrivals after that instant have to proceed 
thither to sign their names in red ink, and 
sometimes with a pen handed to them with 
studious politeness by one of the heads of the 
establishment. This contrivance is gene- 
rally successful in enforeing punctuality, and 
punctuality is necessary, for “the post is in.” 

The medium post of a first rate house is 
from 100 to 150 letters, but often the num- 
ber will run as high as 300, and these almost 
all contain orders for books, nearly the whole 
of which will be packed and sent off the same 
night, though each letter may require twenty 
different places to be visited to collect the 
various works required. 





* See Nos 50 and 111, of the “Netherlandsche Staats- 
courant” for 1842. 
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tions.” But we know, here, that this result 


The letters are first received by the head 
porter, who is a very superior man to the 
ters generally employed. He cuts 
open, — takes Cauad  oner -house, 
where they are ins one of the 
cipals, or 4. a party dh Ae for that oa 
aur Their contents, if remittances, are 

ded to one party ; if orders, to a second; 
if other business, to a third. Each depart- 
ment is complete in itself; and from constant 
practice, there is no diffiéulty in assigning 
every communication to one or other of them. 
As the execution of the orders is the most 
laborious part of the business, I follow a 
clerk with a bundle of open letters in his 
hand into the “country department.” The 
arrangements of this important branch are 
admirably adapted for executing the nume- 
rous and complicated orders from the coun- 
try quickly and accurately. The portion of 
the house allotted to this part of the business 
is divided into compartments, each fitted 
with desks and benches and all necessary 
conveniences. Each compartment is called a 
“division,” and each division takes entire 
charge of so many letters of the alphabet as 
are allotted to it. All customers whose 
names begin with those letters are of course 
the property of that particular division, and 
to those it attends and to none other. 
These compartments are each as distinct 
and complete in all their arrangements 
as so many separate houses of business. 
Each one consists of a “head” or manager, a 
“second” or assigning clerk, two or three 
collectors, a packer, and frequently there are 
several “ extras” or assistants. These divi- 
sions are from two or three to six in number, 
according to the size of the house. Round 
each division are several wooden compart- 
ments, to receive the books ordered as the 
are collected; the orders are placed with 
them, that the goods may be called over with 
the letter previous to packing. 

Each head of a division finds sundry signs 
affixed to the letters he receives for his special 
instruction. Thus those orders which the 
firm may not wish to execute, from the 
correspondent’s account being over-due or 
doubtful, or from any other cause, are marked 
with a round O, signifying that the order is 
to be read as nanght; books on which no 
commission is to be charged for the trouble 
of getting are marked with an X: and there 
are marks for other matters requiring atten- 
tion. 

Seated at his desk, the head of each divi- 
sion receives the letters handed to him by a 
clerk from the counting-house of the princi- 
pal. First, the name and address of each 
correspondent are entered in a diary, and op- 
posite each are put certain cabalistie signs to 
denote by what conveyance the parcel is to be 
sent off. Then the letter is handed to one 
of those under the direction, to be “looked 
out.” IT am allowed the privilege of seeing 
how this is done,-and am attached to a 
“ collector,” who, for some reason unknown 
to me, rejoices in the cognomen of “ Shiney.” 
The stock of books kept by a} house is 
immense. The “London Catalogue” of 
modern publications contains the titles of 
46,000 distinct works, and it will be easily 
understood that without careful and exact 
arrangement it would be impossible to pick 
out particular books from a vast collection as 
soon as wanted. All the walls of every 
room are covered with shelves, and on these 
the books are ranged in piles in alphabetical 
order. There are usually twenty alphabets 
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of books—one for quarto, cloth; another for 

uarto sewed; one for imperial octay, 
oth; another for imperial octavo, sewed: 
and so on, according to the size of the book, 
from quarto, a sheet folding into four leaves 
down to 32mo., a sheet folding into thirty: 
two leaves; and sometimes there is a folj, 
and a miniature alphabet, for sizes above ang 
below these. 

Every book has a label. stuck in its side, 
with its name and price elearly written on jt; 
and when the last eopy of a book is taken 
out of the alphabet, the label is what is call. 
ed “ thrown up”—that is, put into a box kept 
for the purpose. The stock-clerk visits these 
boxes every day, and clears them, and the 
alphabets are replenished with such books as 
are kept tied up in large quantities. Those 
that cannot be thus re are kept ina 
book called the “ Out-of-book,” and the let. 
ters are arranged alphabetically in a drawer 
or eupboard until wanted again. 

Following Shiney in his “looking-out” ey- 
pedition, I go up stairs and down stairs, 
through what seem to me endless rooms 
and passages, passing by miles of books, 
sometimes stooping to the floor, sometimes 
mounting ladders to the aes oeeeeianall 
getting glimpses of heaven's light, but most 
often pursuing the search by aid of candles. 
Shiney is one of those who read as they run 
—his practised eye catches the titles of 
books far off, almost before I can discern the 
label. He is not sorry to have a companion 
in his labor, for his hands soon get full, and 
he asks me “just to hold the light,” and “just 
to hold the ladder,” and “ just to hold a pile 
of books,” until his letter is “looked,” and 
we return to the division to which Shiney is 
attached. 

This process is repeated with each letter 
of orders, until the whole of them are 
“looked ;” or, in other words, until all the 
books ordered in them that are contained in 
the stock are procured. But as a large pro- 

rtion of the works ordered are not “kept 
in stock,” it is necessary to dispatch messen- 
gers to purchase such books from their 
various publishers, This is the next busi- 
ness of the collectors. They carry with 
them a blue bag, and a book containing the 
order they have to execute. _ By one o'clock 
it is expected that the work of “ looking out 
from the stock is finished. The head then 

through each letter, and marks the 

ks not found in stock with an A or O, ac- 
cording as the books wanted are published 
East or West of the Row. The letters are 
then through the hands of the East 
and West collectors, for each to extract the 
orders which belong to him. This done, the 
collectors’ books are carefully read over by 2 
n who has the most extensive know- 
ledge of literature and —e and whose 
business it is to check every order, and see 
that ergo. purchased which is contained 
in that the collectors thoroughly 
understand the books wanted. The parties 
who thus wateh over the stock and the col- 
lectors are remarkable for their capacious 
memories, and one or two of them are per- 
fect living catalogues. The late Mr. Taylor, 
of Simpkin & Marshall’s house, had most 
marvellous powers of recollection in this 
way. His knowledge of the titles of books 
would have called forth an emphatic “ prodi- 
ious!” from Dominie Sampson himself, and 
his memory was as ready as it was reteD- 


tive. . 
The process of “taking down” in the me- 
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andum books being pleted, I depart 
with Shiney, Who is a West End collector, 
to commence the second branch of his day’s 
jabors. I accompany him through the great 
arteries of London, where the life-blood of 
the metropolis rushes in a 

t, street, the Strand, Pall Mail, 
a y, in and out various side turn 
t street and Rye Decaprym 

street, throu olborn, to the 
ps a and peen gh his journey, 
Shiney has been diving under horses’ h 
dashing over perilous crossings, never stop- 
ping for the rain which has come down un- 
y; shouldering loungers aside—for 
there is no time for politeness—darting into 
dozens of shops, and making inquiries of the 
who instantly ras forth the ue 
sell; paying in 4 hurry; scarcely 
ce ing the ‘change; tired and jaded, and 
with his burdensome bag growing continual- 
ly heavier as he moves onward. It is six 
o'clock, and we have been walking three or 
four hours at the WP of our speed ; and 
while we have been West another collector 
has been East, and thus every petty country 
bookseller has had the books he requires 
collected for him over a surface of many 
miles, and from scores of publishers. 

Still, every order is not executed ; some 
books are “out of print ;” some being print- 
ed in the country, and the London agent be- 
ing out of them, are described as “none in 
town;” others are binding, and said to be 
“none done up ;” and others again cannot be 
met with at all, and are set down in the in- 
voice as “can’t find.” While the collectors 
are out, the heads and seconds of the divi- 
sions are entering up the day-books and pre- 
paring the invoices, and until the collectors 
return, at five or six o'clock, the houses are 
very quiet. As they come in the parcels are 


“called,” whieh consists in calling over each | Le 


item, and carefully examining the books 


+ looked out” or “collected.” The invoices | 


are then completed, the prices are filled in 
from the collectors’ books, and the parcels 
are handed over to the packers; and, lastly, 
dispatched to the booking-offices for convey- 
ance to their destinations. The invoices are 
usually sent off by post that evening. 

This is the general routine of each day’s 
business of the wholesale houses ; and when 
we consider the magnitude of the publishing 
trade, and the number of new books con- 
tinually issued, it is surprising to what per- 
fection the system is carried, and how cor- 
= it works. POPS I mi 

ut “ magazin is the time to see the 
Row, or as a neva in reference to the ex- 
citement which then prevails, would write it, 
the row in its glory. Think what it must 
be, in addition, to the ordinary business, for 
the trade to have to deal with two millions 
and a half of periodicals. The number ha 
parcels (many of very large size) sent out 
one wae. hs in stated at between five As. 
six hundred. On the night preceding the 
last day of the month, at about nine o’clock, 
the divisions begin to “ call.” Shiney informs 
me that it is sometimes one in the morning 
before the business on such occasions is dis- 
posed of. And the extra work is almost as 
great at “almanac time” or “school-book 
time.” Some persons of feeble constitution 
dread these periods; but Shiney is brave ; 
he knows the public must be served, and he 
buckles cheerfully to his work.— The British 
Journal, a new monthly London Magazine. 
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PART V. 


TxovcH we may not arrest the locomotive, 
we may pause ourselves. We are now about 
six miles from the city. Nothing, you per- 
ceive, can be less striking than the scene 
which surrounds us—a dead level covered 
with groves of pine, a sort of tree which is 
monotonous enough, and quits: umimpressive, 
when you are not certainly in a solitude, re- 
mote from the civilized settlements, and sur- 
rounded by a forest sea of the same growth, 
stretching away, for a thousand miles, on 
every hand. In such a scene and situation, 
the pine forest affords a prospect of immea- 
surable grandeur ; appealing wonderfully to 
the contemplative mood, and acting with a 
noble stimulus upon the imagination. Here, 
having just left the city, and broken as the 
woods are with the scrubby oak chiefly, and 
interspersed with small fields and the antique 
worm fence, nothing can be less exciting or 
more unimpressive in the way of scenery. 
But, to one who knows the region, and can 
point with the finger to the sites of dim tra- 
dition, and to the haunts of ancient story, this 
neighborhood is full of pleasant associations. 
Half a mile from this spot, to the left, is the 
ancient homestead of Accabee. You see 
nothing of it here. The river Ashley—also 
invisible—yet glides along, a broad and noble 
stream, at only a little greater distance. I 
sang the Ashley, in heroics, a thousand lines, 
when I was a boy of seventeen—in heroics, 
by the way, which won the praise of Hugh | 
garé, then one of our Joeal literary oracles 
in Carolina. He loved the Ashley, upon 
which his family held a plantation ; and, in 
his full, rotund manner, would say, “ Yes, sir, 
it deserves to be sung in high heroics. It is 
a noble and poetical river.” Some day, I shall 
revise and republish these boyish verses. 
But, to Aceabee. 

This ancient homestead, once an ample 
farmstead of the early white settlements, and 
portion of a glorious estate of the red man, 
lies, as I have said, to the left, and upon the 
Ashley. It constituted, at an early period in 
our history, one of the most beautiful of the 
many beautiful seats along the river. In my 
poem of the “Cassique of Accabee,” pub- 
lished two or three years ago, it was thus 
described, in the palmy period of its occupa- 
tion; when, passing out of the hands of the 
red man, it fell into those of an European of 
equal wealth and taste. 

















“He, meanwhile, 
Made the dark forest smile, 
And crowned its walks with works most lovely 
to behold.” 


THE CASSIQUE OF ACCABEE. 


“ A noble dwelling rose amidst the trees, 
Fair statues crowned the vistas—pathways 
broke 
The umbrageous shadows,—and sweet melo- 


es, 
Among the groves, at noon and morning 
woke ;— 
And great reserves of game, 
In which the wild grew tame ;— 
And pleasant lakes, by art, were scooped for 





fisheries. 


“Here pleasure strove to make her own abode: 

She feft no mood uncherished which might 
cheer; 

Through the grim forests she threw wide the 


road, 
And welcomed Beauty, while expelling care: 
Wealth spared no toils to bless, 
And still, with due caress, 
Honored the daily groups that sought for 
pastime there. 


“But still the spot was haunted by a grief ;— 
Joy ever sank in sadness :—guests depart ; 
A something sorrowful, beyond belief, 
Impairs the charms of music and of art: 
"Till sadly went each grace, 
And, as you see the olica, 
Gradual the ruin grew, a grief to eye and 
heart. 


“The native genius, born in solitude, 
Was still a thing of sorrow; and his spell, 
Whatever be the graft of foreign mood, 
Still made the ancient influence with it dwell; 
Still reigns its gloomy lord, 
With all his sway restored, 
Lone, o’er his barren sceptre doomed to brood. 


“Slow sped our skiff into the open light,— 
The billows bright before us,—but no more 
Rose love’s sweet ditty on our ears that night; 
Silent the maid looked back upon the shore, 
And thought of those dark groves, 
And that wild chieftain’s loves, 
As they had been a truth her heart had known 
of yore.” 


As described at the close of these verses, a 
gloomy destiny prevailed, and still measurably 
prevails, over the native beauty and sweetness 
of the place. It gradually sank into neglect, 
one proprietor after another abandoned it, and 
it is now employed as a place of afternoon 
visit, or daily reereation, by sporting parties 
from the city, who visit it by steamer, by rail- 
road, or carriage, or on foot,—for it is no 
great walk from the city for a good pedes- 
trian, and in cool days is a pleasant one. 
The whole of this region is in temporary 
decay, but it is shortly destined to resusci- 
tation. Thorough tillage, with its minute 
hands and economical industry, is approaching 
it very rapidly, and on either hand we shall 
probably, in five years, see the road lined with 
fruits, flowers, and amazing vegetable pro- 
ducts fully to this quarter. Meanwhile, Ac- 
eabee is simply a haunted place—a favorite 
retreat from the old wizard of Eld and Gla- 
mour. One of these traditions I have nar- 
rated in “The Cassique of Aceabee,” and 
there are many others like unto it. The 
Cassique himself, the Red Chief, is still to be 
seen, we are told; but he comes characteris- 
tically only, in very cold and stormy nights 
in winter. Then it is that the wanderer may 
eatch a glimpse of him, as the evening shades 
are falling, stealing away into the forest, or 
lingering beside the river banks. Occasion- 
ally, his war-whoop is heard to mingle with 
the blast that howls against the shutter. 
But I must tell you one of the stories of the 
place, and of its ghostly visitor. You will 
gather from this true legend how precious 
are these tracts, unobtrusive and unimposing 
as they are to the eye of the stranger, to one 
who knows all their secret things—who has 
trodden, with a heart full of love and awe— 
who ean say with Comus, 
“TI know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bower, from side to side, 

My daily walks and ancient neighborhood.” 


But, to our story. 
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THE SPECTRE CHIEF OF ACCABEE. 


They tell of a wagoner, descending the 
Dorchester road, whose wagon broke down 
about a mile above this place, and probably 
no greater distance from the dwelling-house 
at Accabee. He had heard of the settlement, 
and proceeded to Accabee for assistance. 
The place, at that time, happened to be in the 
occupation of a poor fellow, a sort of tole- 
val squatter, who was suffered, though 
known to be useless, to live upon the estate 
rent free, in order that the house should enjoy 
some degree of protection. The tenant thus 
tolerated, was an idle, worthless dog; a 
harmless rapscallion ; not vicious; not evil of 
purpose in any way; but simply worthless; 
an indolent, lazy, lounging tyke, one of that 
tribe, almost gipsy in its habits, which we 
call * Sandlappers,’ a name given to them, as 
is supposed, on account of the vicious custom 
prevailing among them, of eating clay. This 
tribe is now almost extinct in this region. 
At all events, they have pretty generally 
abandoned this vile practice. But their 
lounging, lazy, listless, lifeless nature is still 
sufficient to individualize the race. They do 
nothing if they can help it, and help nothing, 
no matter what they do. To lie in the sun- 
shine, in the full enjoyment of the dolce {a 
niente of another and corresponding, but 
foreign race—to wallow in strong drink when 
they can get it—and open their eyes to no 
care more serious than that of seeking to 
shut them again as soon as possible—are the 
strongest, if not the only passions of this 
class of people. Fortunately, there are few 
of them now to be found, and the number 
lessens every day. Our squatter at Accabee 
was a fair sample of this tribe, one of the 
best of them, in fact. He loved the sunshine 
only as he could sleep in it, and the shade 
only as he could enjoy his slumbers coolly. 
He drank like a Dutch d n, was drunk 
so long as his liquor lasted, and sober only 
in spite of himself. His exertions, in search 
of a living, were continued only so long as 
to enable him to earn the means to procure 
fresh supplies of whiskey. These exertions 
were almost wholly confined to hunting— 
birding, rather, for he had not energy enough 
for the pursuit of deer and turkey—and fish- 
ing, for which the neighboring expanse of 
Aceabee bay, in the Ashley, afforded him the 
most ample province. This is enough, by 
way of general description. 

Our squatter, at the time of the visit of the 
wagoner seeking assistance, was in a condi- 
tion of unusual affluence. Recent sales of 
wild dueks, doves, partridges, and fish, had 
enabled him to visit the city, and to Jay in his 
supplies of the creature comforts—such crea- 
ture comforts as sufficed for his wants—a jug 
of whiskey being the most conspicuous item. 
He was engaged in testing its qualities at the 
very moment when the wagoner made his 
appearance. The squatter was by no means 
selfish, and his own love of the liquor was 
not superior to his hospitality and love of 
company. He received his visitor with a 
rude civility, rinsed his best tin cup, and in- 
vited him to partake of the beverage. 

The wagoner was not averse, and the two 
sat down, for awhile, to this agreeable em- 

loyment. A couple of draughts having 

n swallowed, the wagoner made known 
the object of his visit, and the promise of 
assistance was readily given by his Host. 
Tom Waters, for that was the name of our 
drowsy runagate who then had charge of 
Accabee, was a good-natured fellow in the 








main, and though by no means fond of toil, 
was yet not unwilling to lend a hand in 
small offices like those required of him ;— 
he was not unwilling to engage in any labor 
but that which was unvaried and continuous. 
He had no horse, but shouldering his long, 
single-barrelled, bird gun, he trotted away on 
foot, keeping up with the mounted wagoner. 
When they reached the place in the road 
where the wagon had foundered, the two 
went to work manfully. Every wagoner 
travels with his axe, a bucket of tar, a few 
spikes or nails, a sufficient quantity of ro 
as well as camp-kettles and frying-pan. The 
axe was quickly at work, a tree was thrown 
down, the old axle was replaced by a new 
one, and between the pair the hurts of the 
vehicle were all stoutly repaired by sunset. 
But there bee hag sunset to be seen; dark- 
ness was rapidly approaching, the 

of a seven niles drive to the city Oe ae 
couraging, and an encampment in the woods, 
with the certainty of a storm of sleet or 
rain, was calculated to make one shiver in 
anticipation. ‘The wagoner, accordingly, ac- 
ceded promptly to the invitation of Tom 
Waters, to drive down to Accabee, and roost 
with him that night. ‘The equal prospect of 
whiskey and bad weather left no room for 
hesitation. The evening was growing mo- 
mently colder and colder. A north-easter 
had set in, one of the vilest of winds, 
accompanied by a raw and driving drizzle. 
The drizzle was promising to become a tor- 
rent, and the torrent, as Tom Waters phrased 
it, “a sereamer.” Everything conspired to 
make both parties anxious for a rousing fire 
and a dry bed, to say nothing of a good 
supper and a good stoup of liquor at the 
close of it. he class of idle, runagate 
hunters and fishermen, who pursue this man- 
ner of life in preference to all others, and 
who are always poor and wretched, are yet, 
no matter what their poverty, most liberal in 
bestowing what they have. Though Tom 
Waters was too indolent to hunt regularly, 
and invariably gave himself a long rest after 
he had earned enough to lay in tempo 
supplies, he was yet as lavish in sharing his 
good things, as if his storehouse were sup- 
plied by fairy service, He had precious 
little meal, and less bacon, but the wagoner 
had both. But Tom had some well-parched 
and well-ground coffee, had sugar to match, 
and we have already indicated his recent 
supply of whiskey. 

To stable the horses, house the wagon, 
build a rousing fire in the great chimney- 
place of the hall at Accabee, and get the 
supper things in readiness, occupied com 
ratively little time, where both the es 
were so honestly disposed to the duty. 
Scarcely had they housed themselves, and 
the wagon and horses, when the storm 
began but our boon companions snapt their 
fingers in defiance. The winds rattled the 
old shutters, and howled bitterly at bein 
denied to enter. At every blast, Tom and 
the wagoner piled the fire with fresh fuel. 
They made a famous blaze, and forgot the 
tempest. The good things soon began to 
appear. They baked a couple of monstrous 
hoe-cakes, and fried great slices of bacon. 
A couple of huge tin cups held capacious 
draughts of coffee, and every moment, as 
they ate and drank, found the happiness of 
the parties increase. ‘Tam O'Shanter and 
Souter Johnnie never an evening 
more merrily. Though they had never be- 
fore met, they were sworn friends and mu- 
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tually satisfied with each other. While the 
wagoner’s eyes dilated to the dimensions of 
young moons, Tom’s, joyous in equal plea. 
sures, seemed to dimi into little pointed 
— of light that showed ludicrously mo. 
in comparison with those of the wagoner. 
The latter roared his happiness aloud, while 
Tom, too lazy for such an effort, was eop- 
tent with a modest eackle and snigger, which 
were still extraordinary performances fo, 
him. The wagoner was a brave, hardy, 
swaggering, Sablag blade, insolent in his 
pleasures, and anxious that the whole world 
should see and hear. Tom, on the contrary, 
enjoyed himself after a sneaking fashion, 
very much as the boy devours fis stolen 
fruit in a corner, constantly looking around 
to assure himself that he is unseen. For a 
time, their talk was naturally about them- 
selves. Each was curious about the other, 
his affairs and associations, and each had 
something to recount and something to hear. 
The story which Tom had to tell of him. 
self was not remarkable for its interest. His 
life had little of event and little to excite; 
that he lived, after a fashion of his own, was 
retty much all that he could say. How he 
ived the other saw. His meal tub was 
sometimes empty, and never quite full. Oc- 
easionally, he bought a shoulder of bacon 
with the money obtained by the game he 
sold ; but his whiskey jug was never without 
a sufficient flavor for his nostrils, and it was 
a rule of duty with him, never to suffer it to 
sink so low as to deprive him of the capa- 
we to feast a friend. His idea of feasting 
a friend, however, was pretty much confined 
to the one commodity. His philosophy 
taught him that meal and bacon could be 
dispensed with, perhaps, but whiskey never ; 
my that no care could possibly fatal, 
while there was liquor enough in which to 
drown it! 

Thus ir ay , they fed and were satis- 
fied. The supper things having been cleared 
away, and the coffee dismi the tin cups 
were carefully rinsed, and the hype jug 
took the place upon the table which the 
coffee-pot fiad occupied. Fresh brands were 
thrown upon the and the two friends, 
thus newly brought together, evidently pre- 
pared to make a night of it. Meanwhile, 
the storm increased without, and the two 
rubbed their hands together, and their eyes 
sparkled, and their voices were raised, 25 

ey congratulated themselves on the condi- 
tion of pleasant security in which they found 
themselves within. 

“Better be here, I reckon,” said the 
wagoner, “than camping out at ‘ the Forks 
to-night. I swow, Waters, but I'm glad | 
8 upon your trail. You're a raal good 
fellow—the true grit; I’m blasted if you 
aint! Here’s your health, now, and a thou- 
sand years to run!” 

The pledge was quickly swallowed. The 
storm increased, and ‘Tom Waters shivered 
as he listened to the mournful soughing of 
the wind without, and the heavy peltings of 
the rain. 

“Let's fill,” said he to the wagoner, who 
had just emptied his flagon. 

_ hie ou got any cards, any pic- 
tures, Tom Water? 

“Yes—an old deck here. What do you 
play?” 

* Old Sledge, I reckon.” 

“Well, Pm good for it. We must be 
doing something to keep bright such an 
ugly night.” 
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Yre in the dry! I feel prime 
P. ne Shall og lt before we 


“ (a :” answered Tom, filling the cans 
as he answered. Thus they played and 
drank; the hour grew late; the storm 
seemed to increase rather than diminish. 
The rain fell heavier and faster every mo- 
ment; the wind now rather screamed than 
sighed around the shutters, and whistled 
oceasionally down the chimneys, filling the 

«]t’s a most fearsome night,” said Tom— 
«| feel it mightily, sich weather, in this lone- 
some place when I have no company. It’s 
jest on sich a night as this that the old Chief 
walks about the place.” 

« What!’ cried the wagoner—“ The Old 
Chief—and who's he ?” 

« Ah! he’sa sperrit—the sperrit of a great 
old Indian Chief that owned all this part of the 
country. His wigwam stood jest where this 
house was built, and they say his sperrit 
doesn’t like it. So he walks. I’ve seen 
him, more than once, on the edge of the 
woods, at dark, going into them; and some- 
times, when in spring-time, and it was warm, 
I've left the shutter open, I’ve hearn some- 
thing, and looked up, and seen him jest 
walking away from the window. This was 
always in rainy weather. Many’s the night 
I've hearn the war-whoop, in spite of all the 
beating of the rain and the whistling of the 
wind,” 

“The war-whoop!” cried the wagoner, 
feeling in his belt for his knife, and looking 
to the corner where he had leaned his rifle ; 
— bat,” he continued—*you say he’s a 
sperrit ! 

“ Yes!—that’s what they says.” 


“Well, I aint afeard of sperrits! I never 


seed one yit, and with such good sperrit be- | gul 


fore me, I reckon I could meet the devil, and 
snap my fingers in his face. Thar, Tom, 
play to that. Thar’s the king of trumps! 
and thar’s the queen—Jack or ten-spot must 
come now! I know’d it! ‘Phat’s came 
enough! High, low, Jack, and four before 
—seven’s up! What say you, shall we 
liquor before we deal ?” 

“Es you say, Bill,” was the response of 
Tom, never slow at so grateful a suggestion. 
They filled, and as they were about to drink, 
the wagoner exclai 

“Well, Tom, here’s to your Injin sperrit. 
Ef he was here he should drink with us, for 
he must find it bitter bad to have to walk in 
sich weather ; and I'd like to have a look at 
him, and see what sort of a comb he 
carries |” 

Searcely had he spoken, when the door 
was dashed open wide, apparently by the 
blast, and-a rush of wind and rain shook the 
Bry on whirling the smoke and ashes 
adout the room until all was in a cloud. 


u 
The wagoner laid down his cup and rushed | ness. 


forward to close the entrance, when, sudden- 
ly, he found a huge figure of a man, who 
him slowly, moving forward to the 
- A An exclamation ae Tom Waters, 
at the same moment, prom the wagoner 
to turn about immediately ; and, as, by this 
time, the door was shut again, seemingly b 
itself, and the smoke had somewhat ouenlbel, 
he was now confounded to see that the 
Aranger was a stalwart Indian, in the old- 
ashioned hunting shirt of stained buckskin, 
with ere pen and a massive yellow frin 
about the and shoulders. Before he 
could recover from his surprise, he beheld 











the Indian take up the can of liquor which 
he had laid down, and, looking to him civilly, 
with a grave nod, toss off the beverage in a 
twinkling. Nothing daunted, the wagoner 
addressed the intruder, with— 

“ Well, now, Squire Red Paint, I say, you 
seem to make yourself quite at home.” 

“And who has a better right?” was the 
answer, in very tolerable English. The In- 
dian chief took the seat which the wagoner 
had left, and the latter had some difficulty in 
constructing another by turning his meal-tub 
upon end, and raising an old box upon it. 
The difficulty he encountered in this per- 
formance, and the uneasiness of the seat, did 
not diminish the annoyance which he felt at 
the cool manner of the intruder. He was 
pottle-valiant by this time, and Tom Waters 
pottle-stagnant, in other words, quite as stu- 
pid as the wagoner was fiery. The latter, 
having fixed his seat with tolerable steadi- 
ness, cried out.to Waters— 

“Look you, Tom, we haint had that drink 
together yit;” and, rising as he spoke, he 
bent over the table and possessed himself of 
the cup which stood immediately before the 
Indian. The latter offered no objection, and 
sat moodily, without seeming to observe 
either of the parties. The half insolent, 
half apologetic address of the wagoner— 
“By your leave, stranger,” went entirely 
unnoticed. The can was filled, and set upon 
the table, while the wagoner resumed his seat. 

“Fill, Tom,” said he; then, seeing that 
the other was rather slow about it, being ex- 
ceedingly reluctant to diminish the distance 


between himself and the Indian, he himself | 
bravely undertook the office, and poured | 


from the jug into his 





He opened the door—a coal-black and 
splendid looking Indian pony was truly fas- 
tened at the entrance ; but the wagoner had 
scarcely time to see him, when a perfect tor- 
rent of wind and rain drove him back for 
shelter to the hall. 

“ Well,” said the Indian, “ how do you like 
him ?” 

“Famous! He’s rael grit” 

“ What say you, then? Three up—horse 
against horse.” 

“N—o! thank you for nothing !” 

“Head then against head ;” answered the 
Indian, taking his own off from his shoul- 
ders, with the most singular indifference, and 
clapping it down upon the table, to the con- 
sternation of the two mortal sinners who be- 
held it. There was no mistake—no doubt. 
There it stood—a human head fairly removed 
from, and independent of, the shoulders, 
resting quietly between them, looking all 
the while intelligent with life. The eyes 
glared in those of the wagoner with a fierce 
and significant expression—the lips were 
parted, and the teeth grinned upon him with 
the appetite of a tiger. The wagoner, dis- 
comfited at first, became furious as he 
gazed, and recovered in a few seconds all his 
audacity. He had only a moment before 
tossed off his can of liquor. He had taken 
too many draughts to feel much fear of any- 
thing. For a moment, however, starting to 
his feet, he stood aghast. Where was Tom 
Waters? It appeared that he had slunk 
from sight, somewhere—was possibly under 
the table. The wagoner felt himself alone 
—unsustained, unsupported, except, by 
honest John Barleycorn. The reflection 


friend’s beaker. | brought back all his courage ; with despera- 


Meanwhile, the Indian very deliberately | tion in his eye, wildly shrieking defiance, he 


p, that which the wagoner 


stretched out his hand and nos go at a} 


filled for | head, as it sat upon the table, with its great 


grapples with the long hair of the heathen’s 


himself. The latter, not seeing what had | glassy eyes and grinning teeth confronting 
been done, took up his cup, and was now | him. Witha single furious effort, he thought 


doubtful whether he had left it empty or} 
full. For a moment he was bewildered, and | 


looked alternately at Tom and the Indian. 


to whirl the offensive head into the fire-place, 
and desperate, indeed, was the energy with 
which he addressed himself to this object. 


But recovering himself, he muttered,“ Mighty | But, to his consternation, as he wound his 
strange !—I don’t ricollect drinking that | fingers in with the long hair, the shoulders 


cup!”—and refilled the vessel. 
gan shuffling. 

“ Shall we have a new deal, Waters ?” 

“ Yes, I reckon.” 

“ Deal me a hand,” said the Indian, still in 
a very intelligible English. 

“You!” 

“ Yes, to be sure! Why not?” 

“Well! I can’t ’zactly say! There’s no 
objection, in course; none at all. But, you 
see, Squire Red Paint, there’s no telling how 
such a strange sort of fellow, as you seems 
to be, may like to play. Are you a betting 
man, stranger !” 


“To be sure, I am! 
” 


I do no other busi- 


“Eh! indeed !” 

“But I only bet moderately. You have 
quite a clever nag in the stable—a short, 
coal-black. So have I—at the door. You 
may look at him. One against the other— 
short game—three up.” 

“See you d—-+d first,” cried the wagoner, 
irreverently. 

“As you please! But, it’s your chal- 
nye! What will you bet ?” 

“Ef it 





Then, seiz- | once more rose beneath the head, and, with 
ing the well-thumbed pack of cards, he be-| the shoulders, the full grown man. 


The 
wagoner was grappled with in turn, and fell 
was the contest that ensued between the 
parties. Over went the benches and tables, 
and, at length, after a furious and prolonged 
struggle, the two came down upon the 
floor together, just before the fire-place. 
The combatants, still in each other's gripe, 
lay for a moment gasping, face to face. At 
this juncture, the fire, which had been smoul- 
dering, now blazed up brightly, and our 
wagoner recoiled as he discovered, that, in- 
stead of the heathen Indian, his opponent 
was no other than his host, Tom Waters, 
himself. Tom was equally confounded, 
apparently, as he recognised his good-hu- 
moured guest, the wagoner. 


“One stupid moment, motionless they stood,” 


or rather Jay, and the wagoner cried out— 
“Great Gimini! Tom! Can that be 
ou?” 
« Yes, I reckon! what you've left of me!” 
“ And whar’s the etarnal Ingin—the War 
Paint !” 
“Ah, Lord! I was jubious what was to 


sa pound of North Carolina tobacco, | happen, when you said you'd like to see him! 

now, old Red Paint—But let’s see this horse | A sperret, they say, always wants to be axed 
in.” 

“ But where’s he gone; and when did he 


of yourn, that you keep out in this ctarnal 
weather.” 
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go; and how did he git off, and nobody see 
him ?” 


To this, there was no answer, Tom rose 
slowly and stiffly, following the example of 
the wagoner, who was preity soon upon his 
feet. ‘Then they proceeded on the search for 
their enemy, staggering about the room, 
looking under the table, into the closets, and 
even up the chimney, but without satisfac- 
tion. No Indian was to be found. Seizing 
a torch, the wagoner rushed to the door. 
The storm had subsided. He looked down, 
and sure enough, there were hoof-tracks all 
about the entrance, just as if a steed had 
been stamping there for an hour. The event 
was of a sort to sober the two sinners. They 
mused with wonder and awe at the wild sort 
of diablerie to which they had so nearly fallen 
victims, and discussed it over their whiskey, 
for the rest of the night—for neither of them 
dared to go to sleep—without being any 
nigher to a conclusion. The mysterious 
thing to the wagoner was how the Indian 
could have slipped his head from his grasp, 
at the very moment when he had fairly grap 
pled with the hair, and how that of Tom 
Water’s could be found so directly in his 
way, and within his reach, though, up to that 
moment, Tom had been crouching at the op- 
posite end of the table. One of the curious 
facts, in this history, which contributed most, 
in the mind of Tom, to the confirmation of 
the whole horrible affair, was the discovery, 
which he made in the morning, that fully one 
third of his three gallons of whiskey, bought 





only the day before in the city, had disap- 
peared. Tom never for a moment ventured 
so monstrous a conjecture, as that such a) 
quantity could be consumed, in such a space | 
of time, by only two customers, even though 





these should happen to be persons so capable 
of good performance, as his friend the wa- | 
goner and himself. The only, and most na- | 
tural conclusion, was that they must have | 
been greatly assisted by some third person, 
and that the Indian chief had certainly ear- 
ried away under his belt much more than his 
allowance. At all events, Tom and the wa- 
goner were taught, by this lesson, the value 
of the old proverb, that he who would sup 
with the devil should always be sure to pro- 
vide himself with a long handle to his spoon. 





This is only one of the many legends 
which you may pick up in a visit to Accabee. 
I recommend you, when next you happen to 
be at Charleston, to run up there. You will 
find a hearty welcome from Brown, the pro- 
prietor. Give him notice of your coming, a 
day before, and notify him that you want a 
purely fish dinner. Signify a sheep’s head, 
as among your wants ;—you may indicate as 
accompaniments, a 7 of whiting, and wind 
up with adish of devilled oysters. He has fifty 
acres (more or less) of oysters on the tract. 
He has a boat, and you may fish for your- 
self. He is full of anecdote, and talks like a 
Trojan. He will supply you with other le- 
gends; but don’t you believe a word he says, 
if he undertakes to persuade you that all my 
stories are obtained from him. The vanity 
of the raconteur, as you know, is too fre- 
quently exercised at the expense of his vera- 
city; and I not unfrequently listen to the 
stories of my own manufacture, repeated as 
real occurrences in their own experience, by 
sad, uninventive dogs, who know nothing of 
fiction but its vices—who lie, but never 
invent. 











THE FINE ARTS. 


THE LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF ENGLAND.* 
Tuis is an elegant ier — folio, of 
engravings, af ures the leading 
landscape painters of E ell The en- 
gravings are by M. Marvy, himself an emi- 
nent landscape painter, who left Paris in con- 
sequence of the revolution of 1848; and the 
letter-press is from no less a writer than the 
author of “ Vanity Fair.” In his brief pre- 
face, Mr. Thackeray refers to many happy 
hours in the French artist’s atelier, and com- 
miserates his friend on exchanging “ its con- 
stant cheerfulness and sunshine” for “a dingy 
parlor and the fog and solitude of London, 
and it is to these circumstances that we are 
indebted for the gratification of having such 
a cicerone to the gallery before us. 

We have in this volume a specimen of 
Calleott, Turner, Holland, Danby, Creswick, 
Collins, Redgrave, Lee, Cattermole, W. J. 
Maller, Harding, Nasmyth, Wilson, Cook, 
Constable, De Wint, Cox, Gainsborough, 
Roberts, and Stanfield. Most of these are 
well known names here, but the acquaintance 
with their works is much more restricted. 
The numerous and wealthy picture-buyers of 
their own country have allowed seareely any 
of their productions to cross the Atlantic, 
while the imperfect facilities afforded to tra- 
vellers for the inspection of the private col- 
leetions in which the works of these men 
are to be found, have given that limited class 
small advantage in this respect over their 
stay-at-home brethren. 

The facility and. security of ocean steam 
navigation will, we hope, increase the artistic 
as well as the commercial intercourse «f the 
two sides of the Atlantic. English pictures 
could, and, were our Academy to exert a lit- 
tle activity, doubtless would, readily be sent 
here for exhibition. As our artist foree can 
now make a return in kind which will do no 
diseredit to themselves or to the fairness of 
the temporary exchange, it is to be hoped 
that some plan of this kind may be speedily 
carried out, 

Meanwhile works like this are of enhanced 
value, as affording to some extent opportuni- 
nities of study and comparison with what 
has been effected by our own artists, while, 
as is pre-eminently the case in the work be- 
fore us, they afford means of intellectual 
gratification which purchasers of taste will 
not willingly forego. 

The engravings are executed in a sketchy 
yet careful style, and, in the copy before us, 
are delicately colored. It is pleasant for us 
to turn from the picture, framed by our win- 
dow casement, of falling rain and muddy 
street, enlivened by bipeds and quadrupeds, 
in black water-proof gear, and the usual red 
brick and brown stone background of “ over 
the way,” to the sylvan beatitudes of the 
book before us. We wish we could transfer 
to our page Calleott's sea-port, with its bit of 
the old world city clustering around a high- 
ridged church, projecting into the still waters 
of a placid bay, with its sedgy foreground, 
or a lake with tapering trees and ruminating 
cattle, and a baronial pile looming up from a 
grove in the background, a subdued speci- 
men of J. M. W. Turner; or Mr. Danby’s 
wood-nymphs’ pool (its cool depths _ and 
shady margin irresistibly su 
mythology); or the beautiful leafy avenue 

* Sketches afler English Land 


Marvy. With short notices, by W. 
don: D. Bogue. 





Painters. By L. 
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stretching from the borders of the margin 
into a far distant ere with glimpses 
of blue sky and feathery cloud above, anq 
all so quiet, and beautiful, and English, as j; 
could not fail to be, for it is Creswick’s; or 
the reddish stone tower of Cavalier times, 
whose base is washed by a placid streay 
and alike suggests Walter Scott and its req) 
author, Cattermole; or that little stream 
lashing over and among the rocks, whose 
eavy masses also border the banks, and 
serve as base to the tall trunk whose roots 
entwine over and among them, which we 
owe to Mr. Harding. 
A brook, with a rustic foot-bridge over it, 
le to a low-roofed farm-house, sugges. 
tive of broad milk-pans, and partly hidden by 
shrubbery, with a boat on the water and two 
fine trees on the shore in the foreground, is 
so quiet and peaceful as to bear out 
the epithet, “Quaker-like,” applied by Mr. 
Thackeray to the painter Nasmyth. Follow. 
ing this we have a somewhat formally ar- 
and Claude-s ive specimen of 
Wilson. Cox has a wide-spread range of 
nearly level plain, bounded apparently by the 
ocean, and eee by a solitary horseman 
—not one of Mr. James's, however, the indiyi- 
dual being in a red-backed waistcoat, and 
shirt sleeves, with a basket on his arm and 
mounted on as quiet a white old Dobbin as 
ever jogged to market. 

e must bring our random glances to a 
close, and will break off at as pleasant a page 
as any in the bock. 

A country road, with deeply marked ruts, 
with a little stream on one vide, which, issn- 
ing from a mass of sedgy foliage, is dammed 
up, apparently to afford a pool for cattle to 
drink from. Noble trees overshadow this, 
the rich verdure of midsummer showing the 
first golden tinge of autumn; their branches 
forming with a clump of lesser growth an 
arched frame, through which we have a plea- 
sant view of harvest-fields and the outline of 
distant hills. A flock of sheep are moving 
up the road; their = has left them for 
a moment to take a drink (be not disturbed, 
advocates of the Maine Law) from the 
stream at the roadside. How perfectly natu- 
ral and easy he looks as, lying full length on 
the soft green sward, his suahy countenance 
just dips in the water, and the other and less 
honorable portions of his corporation, brought 
into t prominence by his position, are 
equally indicative of the robust effects of 
rural life. 

The sky is mostly covered with white 
clouds, slightly tinged with a darker hue to 

ive a hint of coming rain, and thereby, per- 
a hint as well that the painter is John 
Constable ; if the reader has in mind the old 
story of Fuseli, who, according to its venerable 
testimony, always called for his umbrella 
when before one of this painter’s pictures. 

Having satisfied the first impulses of our 
curiosity to some extent by our rapid glance, 
we will turn to our cicerone, Mr. Thackeray, 
whom we shall fird of a very different 
stamp from those of our European sight- 
seeing experiences. His pen moves more 
delightfully and charmingly even perhaps 
than usual on this, its labor of love for his 
artist friend. Thackeray, however, whether 
in the gorgeous habiliments of Mr. Yellow 
Plush, or “ Jeames,” the artist garb of Tit 
marsh, the eap and bells of Punch, or when, 
as in the present work, off the in the 


quiet, neat dress of the gentleman, is always 
pleasant and au fait at the matter in hand. 
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not that the reader will agree with 
Wain sketches we subjoin are as finish- 
ed, in their way, as any of the writer’s more 
humorous or ambitious productions. 


STANFIELD. 


«Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Roberts, but espe- 
jail on former, who has executed more, and 
more various, works in the scenic department 
than his brilliant eoadjutor, have had the 
means of doing more towards advancing the 


an 
ears taught the public from the 
pre AE the pit and the gallery to ad- 


material of which they were constructed ; and 
the a ‘new and gorgeous effects,’ 
and ‘magni : 

artist’s works to be carried away. Mr. Stan- 
field has created, and afterwards painted out 
with his own brush, more scenic masterpieces 
than any man. Clown and Pantaloon in his 
time tumbled over and belabored one another, 
and bawled out their jokes before the most 
beautiful and dazzling pictures which ever 
were presented to the eyes of the theatre-goer. 
How a man could do so much and so well as 
Mr. Stanfield did, during the time when he 
was the chief of the Drury Lane scene-room, 
was a wonder to everybody; and it was not 
the publie only which he delighted, and 
awakened, and educated into admiration, but 
the members of his own profession were as 
enthusiastic as the rest of the world to recog- 
nise and applaud his magnificent imagination 
and skill. 

“ All through this painter's life his industry 
and his genius have been alike remarkable, 
and it is curious to note, in his performances 
of the present time, how the carefulness of the 
artist seems to increase with his skill, as if 
this conscientious ge tee — cm day 
upon improving, on elaborating and polishing, 
iL dea oo approaching more nearly to na- 
ture. Does not such a progress seem to tell 
of more than mere talent? Of honesty, of 
modesty, of faithful and cheerful labor, of 
constant love for truth? It seems to me that 
the pictures of some artists tell of these things, 
too, and that these are amongst the precious 
qualities which go to make a painter.’ 


ROBERTS. 
“ What region of earth is there which does 


not show signs of the lishman’s labors? 
Our painters share the spirit of enterprise 
along with the rest of our people; and Mr. 
Roberts has visited at least three quarters of 
the globe, and brought away likenesses of 
their cities and people in his portfolio. He 
has travelled for years in Spain ; he set up his 
tent in the Syrian desert ; he has sketched the 
spires of Antwerp, the peaks of Lebanon, the 
rocks of Calton Hill, e towers and castles 
that rise by the Rhine; the air 
rets, the solemn _ ape: and vast Theban 
columns, and the huts under the date trees, 
along the banks of the Nile. Can any calling 
be more pleasant than that of such an artist ? 
The life is at once thoughtful and adventurous; 
gives infinite variety and excitement, and con- 
stant opportunity for reflection. As one looks 
at the multifarious works of this brave and 
hardy painter, whose hand is the perfect and 
accomplished slave of his intellect, and ready, 
like a genie in an Eastern tale, to execute the 
most wonderful feats and beautiful works with 
the most extraordinary rapidity, any man who 
loves adventure himself must envy the lucky 
mortal whose lot it is to enjoy it in such a 
way. He reads the magnificent book of Na- 
tare for himself and at first hand: tidi suaveis 
dedala tellus submittit fores—O happy painter 


Cairo mina- 
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—tibi rident equora ponti. From the deck of 
your boat you sketch the sea and the shore ; 
you moor under the city walls, and mosque 
and dome, Gothic cathedral, tower, and an- 
cient fortress rise up with their long perspec- 
tives, and varied outlines, and hues, As solemn 
shadows, fantastic and beautiful, built in an 
hour or two under the magical strokes of your 
delightful, obedient little genius, the pencil. 
The ferry-boat puts off from the stairs, and 
makes its way across the river to the grey old 
town on the bank yonder, where the windows 
in the quaint-gabled houses, and the vanes on 
the towers, are still flaming in the sunset, and 
reflected in the river beneath. Tower and 
town, river and distant hill, boat and ferry, 
and the steersman with his paddle, and the 
peasants with the grape-baskets swinging in 
the boat, are al] sketched down on the paint- 
er’s drawing-board before the sun has sunk, 
and before he returns to his snug supper at the 
inn, where the landlord’s pretty daughter 
comes and peers over the magician’s portfolio. 
Or the Cangia moors by the bank-side; the 
Arab crew are cooking their meal and chant- 
ing their chant; the camels come down to the 
water and receive their loads of cotton, and 
disappear with their shouting drivers under 
the Sete trees, to the village with the crum- 
bled wall and minaret, where the grave elders 
are seated smoking under the gate, and the 
women pass to and fro, straight and stately, 
robed in flowing blue robes, bearing pitchers 
on their graceful heads; the painter sees and 
notes them all down whilst the light lasts him, 
and before he smokes his own pipe under the 
stars on the deck, after a long day of pleasant 
labor, and before he closes his eyes, which 
have been so busy and so pleased all day. Or 
he is up before dawn upon his mule to see the 
sun rise over the heights of the Sierra; or he 
is seated at morning, the Sheikh with his long 
gun over his shoulder watching, and the Arabs 
lying round the tent, ‘silent upon a peak in 
Lebanon.’” 

SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE AND THE SPANISH 

FLEET. 


In August, 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, 
with six English line-of-battle ships, six 
two or three pinnaces, were 
lying at anchor under the island of Florez. 
Light in ballast and short of water, with half 
their men disabled by sickness, they were 
unable to pursue the aggressive purpose on 
which they had been sent out. Several of 
the ships’ crews were on shore; the ships 
themselves “all pestered and rommaging,” 
with everything out of order. In this condi- 
tion they were surprised by a Spanish fleet 
consisting of 53 men-of-war. Eleven out of 
the twelve English ships obeyed the signal 
of the Admiral, to cut or weigh their anchors 
and escape as they might. The twelfth, the 
Revenge, was unable for the moment to fol- 
low; of her crew of 190, 90 being sick on 
shore, and from the position of the ship, there 
being some delay and difficulty in getting 
them on board. The Revenge was com- 
manded by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, 
a man well known in the Spanish seas, and 
the terror of the Spanish sailors ; so fierce he 
was said to be, that mythic stories passed 
from lip to lip about him, and, like Earl 
Talbot or Coeur de Lion, the nurses at the 
Azores frightened children with the sound of 
hisname. “He was of great revenues,” they 
said, “ of his own inheritance, but of unquiet 
mind, and greatly affected to wars,” and from 
his uncontrollable propensities for blood-eat- 
ing, he had volunteered his services to the 
Queen ; “ of so hard a complexion was he, 
that I (John Huighen von Linschoten, who 











is our authority here, and who was with the 
Spanish fleet after the action) have been told 
by divers credible persons who stood and be- 
held him, that he would carouse three or 
four glasses of wine, and take the glasses 
between his teeth and crush them in pieces 
and swallow them down.” Such he was to 
the Spaniard. To the English he was a 
goodly and gallant gentleman, who had never 
turned his back upon an enemy, and remark- 
able in that remarkable time ‘for his con- 
stancy and daring. In this surprise at Florez 
he was in no haste to fly. He first saw all 
his sick on board and stowed away on the 
ballast, and then, with no more than 100 
men left him to fight and work the ship, he 
deliberately weighed, uncertain, as it seemed 
at first, what he intended to do. The 
Spanish fleet were by this time on his wea- 
ther bow, and he was persuaded (we here 
take his cousin Raleigh’s beautiful narrative 
and follow in his own words) “to cut his 
mainsail and cast about, and trust to the sail- 
ing of the ship.” 

“But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn 
from the enemy, alledging that he would 
rather choose to die than to dishonor him- 
self, his country, and her Majesty’s ship, 
persuading his company that he would pass 
through their two squadrons in despite of 
them, and enforee those of Seville to give 
him way, which he performed upon diverse of 
the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, 
sprang their luff, and fell under the lee of 
the Revenge. But the other course had 
been the better, and might right well have 
been answered in so great an impossibility 
of prevailing; notwithstanding, out of the 
greatness of his mind, he could not be per- 
suaded. 

The wind was light; the San Philip, 
“a huge high-carged ship,” of 1500 tons, 
came up to windward of him, and taking 
the wind out of his sails, ran aboard him. 

“After the Revenge was entangled with 
the San Philip, four others boarded her, 
two on her larboard and two on her star- 
board. The fight thus beginning at three 
o’clock in the afternoon continued very terri- 
ble all that evening. But the great San 
Philip, having received the lower tier of 
the Revenge, shifted herself with all dili- 
gence from her sides, utterly misliking her 
first entertainment. The Spanish ships 
were filled with soldiers, in some 200, be- 
sides the mariners, in some 500, in others 
800. In ours there were none at all, besides 
the mariners, but the servants of the com- 
mander and some few voluntary gentlemen 
only. After many interchanged vollies of 

ordnance small shot, the Spaniards 
eliberated to enter the Revenge, and made 
divers attempts, hoping to foree her by the 
multitude of their armed soldiers and mus- 
keteers; but were still repulsed again and 
again, and at all times beaten back into their 
own ship, or into the sea. In the beginning 
of the fight, the George Noble, of London, 
having received some shot through her by 
the Armadas, fell under the lee of the Revenge, 
and asked Sir Richard what he would command 
him; but being one of the vietuallers, and of 
small force, Sir Richard bade him save him- 
self and leave him to his fortune.”—A little 
touch of gallantry, which we should be glad 


to remember with the due honor to the 
brave English heart who commanded the 
George Noble; but his name has passed 
away, and his action is an in memoriam, on 
which time has effaced the writing. All 
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that A 
stars rolling over in their sad majesty, but 
unseen through the sulphur clouds which 
hung over the scene. Ship after ship of the 
Spaniards came on upon the Revenge, “so 
that never less than two mighty galleons 
were at her side and aboard her,” washin 
up like waves upon a rock, and falling foil 
and shattered back amidst the roar of the 
artillery. Before morning fifteen several 
armadas had assailed her, and all in vain; 
some had been sunk at her side; and the 
rest, “so ill approven of their entertainment, 
that at break of day they were far more 
willing to hearken to a composition than 
hastily to make more assaults or entries.” 
“But as the day increased, so our men de- 
creased, and as the light grew more and 
more, by so much the more grew our dis- 
comfort, for none appeared in sight but ene- 
mies, save one small ship called the Pilgrim, 
commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered 
all night to see the success, but in the morn- 
ing bearing with the Revenge was hunted 
like a hare among many ravenous hounds— 
but eseaped.” 


All the powder in the Revenge was now 
spent, all her pikes were broken, 40 out of 
her 100 men killed, and a great number of the 
rest wounded. Sir Richard, though badl 
hurt early in the battle, never forsook the dee 
till an hour before midnight ; and was then 
shot through the body while his wounds were 
being dressed, and again in the head ; and his 
surgeon was killed while attending on him. 
The masts were lying over-the side, the rig- 
ging cut or broken, the upper works all shot 
to pieces, and the ship herself, unable to 
move, was settling slowly in the sea; the vast 
fleet of Spaniards lying round her in a ring 
like dogs round a dying lion, and wary of ap- 
proaching him in his last agony. Sir Richard 
seeing that it was past hope, having fought 
for fifteen hours, and “having by estimation 
eight hundred shot of great artillery through 
him,” “commanded the master gunner, whom 
he knew to bea most resolute man, to split and 
sink the ship, that thereby nothing might re- 
main of glory or victory to the Spaniards ; see- 
ing in so many hours they were not able to 
take her, having had above fifteen hours time, 
above ten thousand men, and fifty-three men- 
of-war to perform it withal; and persuaded 
the company, or as many as he could induce, 
to yield themselves unto God and to the 
mercy of none else; but as they had, like va- 
liant resolute men, repulsed so now | enemies, 
they should not now shorten the honour of 
their nation by prolonging their own lives for 
a few hours or a few days.” 

The gunner and a few others consented. 
But such dacwomn apern was more than could 
be expected of ordinary seamen. They had 
done all which did become men, and they 

were not more than men, at least than men 
“were then. Two Spanish ships had gone 
down, above 1500 men were killed, and the 
Spanish Admiral could not induce any one of 
the rest of his fleet to board the Revenge 
again, “doubting least Sir Richard would have 
blown up himself and them, knowing his 
dangerous disposition.” Sir Richard lying 
disabled below, the Captain finding the Span- 
iards as ready to entertain a composition as 
they could be to offer it, gained over the ma- 
jority of the surviving crew ; and the remain- 
der then drawing back from the master gun- 
ner, they all, without further consulting their 
dying commander, surrendered on honorable 
terms. If unequal to the English in action, 


victory. It is due to them to say, that the 
conditions were faithfully observed. And 
“the ship being marvellous unsavourie,” 
Alonzo de Bacon, the Spanish Admiral, sent 
his boat to bring Sir Richard on board his 
own vessel, 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing 
away, replied, that “he might do with his 
body what he list, for that he esteemed it not; 
and as he was carried out of the ship he 
swooned, and reviving again, desired the 
company to pray for him.” 

The Admiral used him with all humanity, 
“ eommending his-valor and worthiness, being 
unto them a rare spectacle and a resolution 
seldom approved.” The officers of the rest 
of the fleet, too, John Higgins tells us, 
crowded round to look at him, and a new 
“fight had almost broken out between the 
Biscayans and the “ Portugals,” each claim- 
ing the honor of having boarded the Re- 
venge. 

“In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his 
end approaching, showed not any sign of 
faintness, but spake these words in Spanish, 
and said, ‘Here die I, Richard Grenville, 
with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have 
ended my life as a true soldier ought to do 
that hath fought for his country, queen, reli- 
gion, and honour. Whereby my soul most 
joyfully departeth out of this body, and shall 
always leave behind it an everlasting fame 
of a valiant and true soldier that hath done 
his duty as he was bound to do.’ When he 
had finished these or other such like words, 
he gave up the ghost with great and stout 
courage, and no man could perceive any sign 
of heaviness in him.”—From an Article enti- 
tled * England’s Forgotten Worthies,” in the 
Westminster Review, for July. 





VARIETIES. 


Tox Toms or Prestpent Harrwoyx.—The 
emptiness of mere political fame is forcibly 
illustrated by contrasting the enthusiasm ma- 
nifested not quite twelve years ago, through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, for 
General Harrison, then a candidate for the 
Presidency, and the following brief notice of 
a visit made to his tomb, at North Bend, by 
the editor of the Cincinnati Nonpareil :—“ On 
a recent visit to the tomb of Harvison, situated 
on one of the most beautifal sites in the west- 
ern country, at North Bend, we were pained 
at beholding the little attention bestowed 
upon the ground covering the last resting- 
place of the old hero. The lot selected, and 
in which are deposited the remains of ‘Old 
Tippecanoe,’ is inclosed around the base in a 
circular form, with a board fence roughl 
whitewashed—the long grass has all been trod- 
den down, shrubbery broken, trees cut, and 
even the wooden door leading to the vault is 
defaced and mutilated ; while the rough brick 
on each side of the mound have been loosened 
and scattered over the ground for yards 
around, The earth on the mound is plough- 
ed up, as thongh hogs had been rooting there. 
The tomb, and the once beautiful and enchant- 
ing scenery, have lost all their interest, and a 
visit to the spot is, now, anything but pleasant. 
Thus expressing ourselves, we only echo the 
general feeling of all who have visited this 
burial-place the past spring.”-——Post. 


Wasurneton’s Commission as COMMANDER- 
1-Cuter.—It appears from an article in the 
Boston Journal, that this interesting document 


is still in existene>, and in that city, having 
been lent by its present possessor to the Jerse 
ers for their inspection during their 


Continen 
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t night the fight continued, the | the Spaniards were at least as courteous in| recent visit. The histo 


of the commission ; 
as follows: In the year 1822 or ‘an - 
workmen em loyed n repairing the Capitol at 
Richmond, Virginia, were ordered to carr, 
away and destroy a large quantity of olq pa- 
pers which had accumulated in ‘one of ;), 
apartments of the building. From these pa 
rs the commission was selected by Joly 
arks, one of the workmen, now a resi ‘ent ;/ 
Springfield, Numerous other papers of ep. 
siderable value and importance, as objects ,¥ 
curiosity, were also found and carried away 
by various persons. The remainder of {j;. 
papers were destroyed. The commission >... 
mained in eee regen of Mr, Parks from 
the time refe to until the year 1849, whe, 
it was from him procured b its present 
owner. The commission is neatly framed gy, 
mounted, with its brief but strange history jp. 
seribed on the back of the frame, together wit) 
an article copied from the Boston Journal, of 
Dec. 21, 1849, eulogistic of the character and 
services of the immortal Washington. Th). 
commission, the Journal adds, has one sai 
feature in its —_P The parchment, econ. 
nected as it is with the dawning of a new era 
among nations, dictated by the wisest and best 
men our country has ever produced, and sign. 
ed by the President of the first Congress, Joh) 
Haneock, was, by the representatives of 4 
sovereign state, consigned to obseurity, with 
other documents deemed equally worthless, 
but perhaps almost as a 
In keeping with this act is the neglect of 
our Government to purchase Mount Vernon, 
the home and tomb of Washington. What a 
commentary on the veneration of this country 
for the mementoes of our distinguished men! 


Curistopner Cotrex—A late number of 
Thomas D'Arey McGee’s Celt, published at 
Buffalo, bri to notice a new claimant for 

thumous fame. Mr. MeGee states in his 
7 of the early Irish Settlers in America 
that Christopher Colles, an Irishman, who 
arrived in this country about the time Fulton 
was born, delivered in 1772, at Philadelphia, 
series of lectures on the subject of Lock Navi- 
gation, and was the first person who suggested 
to the government of this State canals and in- 
provements on the Ontario route. He was 
generally considered as a visionary projector, 
and his plans were sometimes treated with 
ridicule, and frequently viewed with distrust. 
In 1784, 1785, 1786, and for several successive 
years, he petitioned the Legislature of this 
State on the importance and practicability of 
uniting the western lakes tothe Atlantic. He 
was, probably, the author of the letters, signed 
“Hibernicus,” on the same subject, which 
were published in New York about the be- 
ginning of this century. In 1774, he proposed 
to supply New York with water by aque- 
duets, such as now bring in the Croton, and of 
which he exhibited models at public lectures. 
During the last war he was the “ projector and 
attendant of the telegraph erected on Castle 
Clinton.” He died in obseurity and poverty, 
while others were growing famous and wealthy 
upon the stolen ideas of his failing intellect. 


Mr. Bower at Favur.—The Postmaster at 
San Augustine, Texas, has lately received o 
letter from a Mr. Bower, dated at Palmyra, 
Mo., requesting information of his son Andrew 
Bower, whom he had not seen for four years, 
and who, as the spirit of en men friend had 
imformed him, was then residing at San Av- 
ae or Augusta, Texas. The postmaste’ 

as replied through the columns of the Herald, 
that no such person is or ever has been in 5a 
Augustine, nor is there any sueh j lace as Au- 
gusta, in the State. 
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Whatever is subtle and refined, is in danger 
of being unseriptural. 
Hannan More. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


j. F. Desmver, No. 122 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, has just published “ Principles and Illus- 
trations of Morbid Anatomy,” adapted to the 
Elements of M. Andral, and to the mc Ait 
of Practical Medicine, being a complete series 
of colored lithographic dra rom origi- 
nals by the author, of two hundred and sixty 
with descriptions and cregred oe 
ions to cases, ptoms, treatment, &c. 
ey to sonsitute an Appendix to works on 
the Practice of Physic, and to facilitate the 
study of Morbid Anatomy in connexion with 
symptoms. By J. Hope, M.D., F.R.S., Physician 
tothe St. Mary-le-Bone Infirmary ; Mem. Hon. 
de la Societé de Statistique Universelle; Ex- 
traord. Mem. and formerly President of the 
Royal Med, Society, Edinburgh, etc., ete. Se- 
cond American Edition. Edited by L. M. Law- 
sov, M.D., Professor of Physiology and Patho- 
logy in the Medical College of Ohio ; formerly 
of General and Pathological Anatomy and 
Physiology in Ivania University. 

. Desilver’s list contains, of Western 
books on medicine, “Elements of Materia 
Medica and ogg tonal Edited by John 
P. Harrison, M.D., fessor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Medical College of 
Ohio. A synopsis of the symptoms, diagnosis, 
and treatment of the more common and im- 
portant “ Diseases of the Skin.” With sixty 
colored figures. tg N. Worcester, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of ie or Diagnosis and General 
Pathology in the Medical School of Cleveland. 


LST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM JULY 12TH TO JULY 247TH. 
AMERICAN BOOKS, 
san Following of Christ, a new translation, 
with Practical Reflections. 18mo. pp. 608 (D. & J. Sad- 


lier). 

Blackwell (Eliz., M. D.)\—The Laws of Life, with special 
reference to the Physical Educati f 
pp. 180 (G, P. Putnam on of Girls. 12mo. 


). 
Bristed (C. A.)—The Upper Ten Thousand; Sketch f 
American Society. Tihustrated. 12mo. pp. 274 (Stringer 


rownson . ew 
r 8 chiefi 





on Theo- 
Socialism. 12mo. pp. 521 (D. & J. 


Buckingham (Jos. T.)—Specimens of Newspaper Litera- 
oa Memoirs, Anecdotes, he. 2 vols., 
ay. 703 (Boston, Ticknor & Co.). 
Cald (M.)—Christianity Tested by Eminent Men. 
12mo pp. 218 (Lane & —_ - 
Calvert (G. H.)}—Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. 2d 
Series. a he G. P_ Putnam). 
Greene (G. W , iendorff’s P. Lessons in 
Ttalian. pene. pe (D. . 
go ae Fe 
. 8vo. pp. rs 
Qui ; Or, Rome U 4 


La Gran vera 
pp. 348 (c. Shepard). 
mre tt - J.)— ‘eageae Field-Book of the Revolution, 
Louis Napoleon and his Times. By Henry W. . 
pp. 408 (Buffalo, Phinney & Co). 2? De Puy 
Na and Napoleon Family. By the 
pe ith Portraits. 8vo. pp. 625 (Cornish, 


port & Co.) 
Raking (WSL, M. D.)—Half Yearly Abstract of the Me- 
cathe 8vo, pp. 319 (Philadelphia, Lindsay & 


)—Class-Book of Poetry. 12mo. pp. 
D. y/ tyr oy . " : ri 
Rose one idow’s Souvenir. 18mo. pp. 128 





ournal of a Summer Tour. Part II. 

nw) 1 p dpetonm & Co.). 
Smith (James T.)—Translations from the Meditations of 
ye together with Fugitive Pieces. 8vo. pp. 194 


Smith (Rev Gem of Female Bi 
18mo. pp. 430 (Lane & Scott), ei ae Ss 
oe 0 . D.)—Lectures to Young Men. 12mo. pp. 246 


Spicer (Rev. Tobias).—Autobiography of; containing inci- 
dents observations. With , of his 
Visit to England. 12mo. "312 (Lane & Scott). 


on the Criminal Law of 
the United States. 8vo. pp. 952 (Philadelphia, Jas. 


Pp. 32 (Dewitt & Davenport 
Bonomi (J Nineveh and its Palaces. $vo., illus- 
—y, Bangs, Bro. & Co.) 
00 The ae Ur Lg > eines beck: 8vo., 
Boswell (J. F. Tour to the Hebrides. 12mo., Nlus- 
trated, pp. 361 (Bangs, Bro. & Co.) 


es A. Hart, late Carey & Hart). 

meg oo. Labor and the London Poor. 

Oliphant & pau. 
lese Ambassador at Home. l6mo. pp. 242 (Appleton’s 

Foe. [pary). 

Bro-t 00). tory with aVengeance. Pp.90 (Bangs, 

Scott (Sir Walter)—Waverley Novels, Vol. II. Guy 

g. 12mo. pp. 236 (Boston, S. H. Parker and 


B. B. preneey) 

Scott (Sir W.)}—Waverley Novels. Vol. I. Waverley. 
12mo. pp. 527 (S. H. Parker and B. B. Mussey & Co.) 
The Holy Bible, from the Douay and Rheims versions, with 

Notes, Commentaries,&c. By Chalonier, Haydock, and 
others. No. 1, illustrated, pp. 48 (E. Dunigan & Bro.). 
ap | a gal aoe Ben. Guy Manner- 

, 1 large 8vo. (A. Hart). 
Whiteftiars: or, the Days of Charles the Second. &vo. 
pp. 240 (Bunce & Brother). 





ENGRAVINGS. 

Buttre (J. C.)}—Engravings from Daguerreotypes of Wm. 
R. Rig Witting A. Graham—V infield Scott—Frank- 
lin Pierce, (Buttre & Co., 61 Fulton st.). 

TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 


1. 

THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
A Companion to the London Doll. 
WITH FOUR ENGRAVINGS, 

Square 16mo. scarlet cloth. Price 50 cts. 


2. 
POEMS, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


Author. 
One volume l6mo. cloth. Price 75 cts. 


3. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MIS- 


CELLANIES. 
BY J. T. BUCKINGHAM. 
In two volumes 16mo. With Portrait. 


4. 
MORAL TALES. 
BY MADAME GUIZOT, 
Author of the “ Young Student,” &c., &c. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volume l6émo. 


JERDAN ; 
With his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences and Correspondence 


Poets, Authors, &c., &c. 


6. 
LYDIA: A WOMAN’S BOOK. 
BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND, 
Author of Partners for Life, &c. 


7. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
By the Author of “‘ Adventures in the Lybian Desert.” 


8. 
PALISSY THE POTTER. 
By the Author of “How to Make Home Unhealthy.” 


9. 
HELLENICS. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


10. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
11. 
CHARLES MACKAY’S POEMS. 


HENRY ALFORD, 
Vicar of Hymeswold. 
13. 
BARRY CORNWALL’S 


PROSE STORIES, AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
14. ' 
A NEW POEM, BY TENNYSON. 


15. 
THE BOY-HUNTERS. 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 











A new Edition, with Agmiens, and a Portrait of the 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY MRS. L, BURKE, 


5. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 


During the last Forty Years, as Editor of the ‘‘Sun News- 
= (1812-17), and of the “ Literary Gazette” (1817-50), 

connexion with most of the eminent persons who have 
been a in the past Half Century, as Statesmen, 


DE QUINCEY’S WRITINGS. 


12. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF REV. 


A CARD. 


ESTABLISHED 1754. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS IMPORTED. 


ARRY & CO. beg to inform the Trade 


that they are receiving weekly parcels per steamers 
rom London. — 
Orders are solicited from the Trade throughout the 
States and Canadas. 


United 
PARRY & CO, 
32 and 3 Leadenhall street, Lonpon, 
and 129 William street, New Yorx. jy 31 


ACADEMIC & COLLEGIATE CLASS-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. S. ORR & CO, 
LONDON. 








In Royal 4to. cloth, price 31s. oes half bound Russia, or 


morocco, 35s. 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRO- 
NOMY, and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Seventy-five Maps; with Letter-press. 
By the Rev. T. Milner, ., Author of the “Gallery of 
Nature,” &c. 


In Imp. 4to. cloth, price 21s. ; — bound Russia, or moroc- 
0, 258. 


co, 25s. S 
rPHE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 

PHY. Comprised in Sixteen Maps. Constructed 
by A. Petermann, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Letter-press, 
by the Rev. T. Milner, M.A. 


In imperial 4to. cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half bound Russia, or 
morocco, 36s, 
HE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Fifty-three Maps. Revised by A. Petermann, 
F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Letter-press, by the Rev. T. 
Milner, M.A. 
____ In royal 8vo. cloth, price 18s, 
NV ILNER’S GALLERY OF NATURE. 
Bt A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation. 
With Sixteen Engravings on Steel, and many Hundred 
Vignettes and Diagrams. 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price 21s. ; with Colored Plates, 31s. 6d. 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A New 
Edition. With Additions by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. 
e 


stwood. Illustrated by very numerous Engravings on 
Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by Landseer, and others. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S.. With several Hundred 
Engravings on Copper and Wood. By the same Author. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ZOOLOGY, AND INSTINCT IN ANIMALS, 


In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY & BOTANY. 


In post 8vo. cloth, ; 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and HOROLOGY. 


A supply kept on hand by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
13 PARK ROW n15 10t 





DAVIDSON'S 
Illustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 
Elegantly printed in small 4to. 
Price 38 cents and under. 


A new work for the O Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan ; the Music of all the principal Pieces 
being given, and placed over the English and Foreign 
Version of the mee, so that the Reader is not only 
able to follow the Music as well as the Libretto of the 
Opera, but has a complete preservation of both for after 
reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISIIED. 
MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; LL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 1i 


OTELLO, 
QUALE,6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces ; 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON GIO: 
VANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA 
FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces; SEMIRA- 
MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES 
HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SONNAMBU 10 
Pieces; L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANI, 10 
Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUSTAVUS IIL., 5 
; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 
FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 
DAVIDSON’S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


The Creation, 
Israel in Egypt, 12 
Sampson, 10 as “ 12% 
The Messiah, | Eitltiead = 3% 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
Agent for the United States; 
Charles Welford, Astor House; Evans & Brittan, 667 
Broadway; J. W. and W. P. Hazard, Philadel- 
hia; Jas. Munroe & Co., G.P. Reed & Co., Boston; Nash 





Orders from the Trade solicited. jylort 


Woodhouse, Richmond ; Taylor & Maury, va 
Also order of all Booksellers. mls tf 
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ESTABLISHED 1754. 


PARRY & COMPANY, 
LONDON, and 129 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH STAPLE AND FANCY STATIONERY, 
ARTISTS’ COLORS, BINDERS’ MUSLINS, IVORY AND LEATHER GOODS, 
PARCHMENTS, PRINTS, STEEL PENS, SEALING WAX, WAFERS, &c. 





PARRY & CO. beg to announce to the TRADE that they are the Sove Acents in the United States and the Canadas for thefollowing Lonpow Houses :— 


PUBLISHERS. 
GARDNER & SONS. 
(The Oxford Bible Warehouse.) 


BAXTER & SONS, 
(The Polygot Bible W arehouse.) 


BENTLEY & CO. COLBURN & CO. 


pooen & CO. 
PARTRIDGE & OAKEY 


ARTISTS’ COLORS. 
REEVES & SON. ROGERS’ Cheap Toy Colors. 


Blue Laid, Tissue,and Writing Papers, and Envelopes. 
R. TURNER. MAGNAY & BENNETT. 


Ink and Ink Powders. 
ARNOLD & CO. BLACKWOOD & CO. 


Ivory Goods. 
THOMAS STAIGHT. 


First Class Juvenile Works. 
ADDEY & CO. ° DARTON & CO. 


Children’s Toy Books. 
DEAN & SON. MARSH & CO. 


Colored Illustrated Works. 
PAUL JERRARD. 


Atlases, Maps, 4c. 
PHILIP & SON, COLLINS. 


Cheap Illustrated Works. 


THOMAS ALLMAN. THOMAS HOLMES. 
CHARLES DALY. WILLOUGHBY & CO. 


Law Publications. 
BUTTERWORTH & CO. 


Lead Pencils. 
MORDAN & CO. GUY & CO. 
WOLFF & SON. REEVES & SON. 


Metallic Books. 
HENRY PENNY. 
The Musical Bouquet for the Million. 
SHEARD & CO. 


The New Peripatetic Gold Pen. 
8. B. SMITH & CO. 


The New Patent Oil Paints. 
These Paints are beautiful and of ready sale. 
GEORGE BAXTER. 


Pen and Pencil Maker to the Queen of England. 
MORDAN & CO. 
Roman Catholic Works. Welsh School Slates. 
RICHARDSON & SON. W. ROBERTS, Bangor. 
P. & CO. have made arrangements in London for the prompt execution of all orders they may be favored with, for the supply of Enciish Works, MaGazines, Perion: 
CALs, STATIONERY, &C. 


P. & CO. also beg to inform the Publishers of the United States, that they have They feel cor 
CATIONS, in the month of Ocroper next. Early ConsiGNMENTs are solicited. 
aale may be anticipated. : 





ents for holding in LONDON, A TRADE GALE OF AMERICAN PUBLI- 
ent, from the low prices at w hich American Works are are published, that a large 


PARRY & CO., 
London: Nos. 32 and 33 Leadenhall street. New York: 129 William street. 








NONE BUT THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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THE OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
Messrs. GARDNER & SONS, LONDON, 
PARRY & CO, 129 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, _ AND PRAYER BOOKS. 
BIBLES. 


in Pearl, 32mo.; Diam $2mo.; Ruby, 24mo.; Minion, 24mo. ; Roos, 8vO.; Medium ot Rag 8vo.; Crown pinche 8vo. Demy; Brevier, 8vo., Medium; Long 
. dienes ore, Medium; Pica, 8v0. Demy ; Small P — Fp Imperial; Pica, 4to., Demy; English, 4t0., Super Royal. 


Bound in Arabesque—Plain and Tite > Colored Calf. 


Silk, Genoa Velvet, Rims, Clasps, .- and Satin 
ik, oa Velvet, Corners, 
Polyglot’ editions, with and without Plates, Colored Maps, i &e. 


TESTAMENTS. 
In Diamond, 48mo.; Pearl, 32mo.; Minion, 24mo; Brevier, 12mo.; Long ?rimer, 8vo.; Pica, 8vo.; English, 8vo. 
ALSO ‘ 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS BOUND UP WITH THE SCOTCH PSALMS. 





PARRY & CO., 


AGENTS FOR THE STATES AND CANADA. 





